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in, December, 1542;,.and;a;few deys jafter; her | 
father, James, V., died of. grief at the loss ef;-the 
battle of Solway, Mogs, ..Atithe..age, of; six, she 
was sent to, France, where, she waa, betrothed to 
the Dauphin, _ Brought up at,the:Courtof Menry 
II., at that time the most brilliant, as well ds, the 
most. voluptuous, ; im Burope,,she.early, learned, 
her enemies say, to’ dignimulate; te fascinate, £0 
delude, to, betray; She certainly acquired the 
faculty, in which no one has. ever excelled her, 
of cajoling the most obstinate willa.to her purpose. 
In. 1559, -when. only..seventeen. years. old, she 
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became Queen of France, by the death of her 
father-in-law. But the auspicious career, which 
thus seemed opening before her, and which ap- 
peared to promise everything that earth could 
give, was cut short almost immediately. In less 
than a year and a-half, her hugband died, and 
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PO us Mary fir Pa tha Mdevesy OF all Gia, and tried to escape 
saw the light, at the oibat of Linlithglow, carkye 


fromit by’marriage, for she realized, that, as a 
women, she was quite’ unable ‘to cope with her 
half-brataly nobility, and” the: exacting, even if 
conscientions, divines'of the new fuith. After 
+soine: ‘hesitation; she selected, for her husband, 
; Hehry! Darnley; son ‘of tlie Earl of Lentiox, 2 
spoung: noblentan' of lineage ‘only less lofty than 
her own; ‘for’ he Was nearly related to-'the royal 
families ;of>both Scotland: and’ Bigland:' © But 
ithe match: proved:an ill-assorted one! Quifréls 
between -the:pair soon’ arose. Darnley wished 
forthe crown wetrimonial: in other! words’ to 
share the government with his‘ wife.’ Mary 
(887) 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





refused to grant it to him. He attributed this 
refusal to the influence of David Rizzio, an 
Italian, Mary’ s secretary, who had risen high in 
her favor, partly because /f his musical accom- 
plishments and social ‘qualities,’ partly because 
he was an excellent man of business. The result 
is well known. Darnley conspired, with certain 
of the Scotch nobles, to murder Rizzio. The 
assassins chose an seer” when ‘Mary was 
supping with her secretary, in a small boudoir, 
in Holyrood Palace. This room, which is about 
twelve feet square, and which still remains 
unaltered, opens out of a spacious bed-chamber, 
by a single door-way: the bed-chamber pues 





out of an ante-room;.and from the ante-room a 
stair-case leads down into the inner quadrangle 
of the Palace. Another stair-case, a narrow, 
spiral one, leads*to.a suite of rooms, “under the 


‘ped-chamber. “This suite of rooms was occupied 


by Darnley, as the bed-chamber above was oc-— 
cupied by the Queen. It was by this private 


stairway, that the husband treacherously con- 
ducted the conspirators to his wife’ 8 bed-chamber, 
and thence to the boudoir. Had the assassins 
0 te to take the public stair-case, the 
would have intercepted them, and the 
murder been prevented. 
Darniey left his oo at frst, in the 
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bed-chamber, entering the boudoir alone, by 
lifting the tapestry. curtain that hung’ before the 
door. Supper was on the table. .‘‘The Queen 
was sitting on a sofa, and Rizzio,’’ says the: his- 
torian, Froude, ‘in ja; chair opposite to: het; 

and Murrey’s sister, the Countess. of ‘Argyle, on 


one side... Arthur, Erskine,, the ‘equerry,) Lord }! 


Robert Stuart, and the Queen’s French physician, 
were in attendance, standing. . Darnley placed 
himself. on the sofa, .at: his . wife’s' side. » She 
asked him if he had supped. . He, mutteréd 
something, threw his arm round her waist; and 
kissed her. As she shrank from him, half- 





surprised,” the Teetatd was again’ ‘lifted; and 
against: the dark background, alone, his corselct 
glimmering through’ the folds of @ crimson sash, 
@ steeboap on his head; dnd his face pale as if 
he’ had-risen ‘from the grave, stood bey figure of 
Ruthven?’ 

Ruthven had, as. Froude had ptevteaity stated, 
actually risen’ from'a'sitk-bed. He ‘was Mary’s 
determined® foe, and ‘she knew its’ and’ his 
presence there meant evil, as she was instantly 
aware.|  *‘G@laring for a moment’on- Darnley,” 


»ontinues Froude, “and answering his kiss with 


one word, ‘Judas,’ Mary Stuart confronted the 
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awful apparition, 
and demanded the 
meaning of the in- 
trusion. Pointing to 
Rizzio, and with a 
yoice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruth- 
ven answered: ‘ Let 
your man come 
forth: he has been 
here. over long.’ 
‘ What has he done?’ 
the Queen answer- 
ed: ‘he is here by 
i... my will. What means 
= this?’ shesaid, turn- 
ing again to Darnley. 
Ange See Ot HNN ane a & me 
‘It is nothing!’ he answered.” s 


But the rough nobles, whom ‘Darnley hhad led 
into the business, would not let it end in nothing. 


Ruthven spoke up for and mangled. 
Queen, for wd aber eel ee 


heart. 

confusion. 

was. upset. 

thrust-the cull or 
Darnley’s arms, and— 
bade him hold her. 
Falconbridge, seizing 
Rizzio’s finger, to 
make it loose its hold 
on the Queen’s dress, 
bent it back till the 
victim shrieked with *" 
pain. ‘Do not hurt | 
him,” Mary pleaded, 
faint with horror: ‘if 
he has done wrong, 
he shall answer to 
justice.” ‘This shall 
justify him,”’ said the 
savage Falconbridge, 
drawing a cord out 
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of his Aa “To finish the tragedy, we return 
to the actual words of Froude. 

‘*He flung a noose round Rizzio’s body, and 
while George Douglas. snatched the King’s 
dagger from its, sheath, the poor ,wretch was 
dragged into the midst of the scowling crowd, 
and borne away into the darkness. He caught 
Mary’s bed as he passed: Falconbridge struck 
him sharply on. the wrist;.he let go with a 
shriek ; and ashe was, hurried through the ante- 
room, the cries. of his agony. came back upon 
Mary’s ear: ‘Madame, madame, save me! save 
me !—justice-—I am a,dead man! spare my life.’ 

“Unhappy one! his life would not. be spared. 
They had intended to keep him prisoner through 
the night, and, hang jhim after some “form of 
trial; but. vengeance, would not wait for its 
yictim. He was borne. alive as far as the stair- 
head, when George Donglas, with ‘the words, 

‘This is from the king; drove Darnley’s dagger 
into his side: a. mopent more, and the whole 
a like ‘hoqnde upon a 


Tay. at the — 


wall knoe How 
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lied a ube wren her; ola wea soon after, } incredsed, pedpeeed to some ie the nobles, Morton 
she returned triumphant. Thé plots and ¢ounter-'} among others, to:murder him. 
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The mystery of much of the dark’ story will néver Darnley fell sick. The Queen “hearing of it, 
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Mary-and Dartiley ; but it did’ mot last} by the }'to‘the éi¥irohs of Edifturgh, on the plea that i: 
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where he’ first’ saw "the light} i6 still showi!!In ea historfiins think she"was rent of the 
the ‘mionths ‘that followed; ho"ohe Hove so high in * ebaspirdicy ‘through all ; 
the! Queen’s# favor; as tHe dark, ‘but’ inhdsome% giiéssed at’ What' was intend 
Earl! of Botiiwell! Seat dail ‘eve inade’trde With’ sented; ‘others, that 
Mary’s name in contié#ion with his. - Pt mph roved’ ors It is ert that’ she was aff Darnley’s side; daily, 
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o; when Pproner chiim-"7 o si, es verybody believed him 

prepa i, two nights at the | ere see to have been. Bat 

y were. ' Mh sday and} the Queen. n showed him favor’: in fact, crea- 

w pt back..to ; ted him Di f Orktiey. A few weeks after, 

ined with Bothwell, at Hie head of ‘a body of horse, inter- 

owes returning from Stirling 

1, Seam Searried her off, a prisoner, to 

‘Danbar. . Historians are also 

oe ent, as to this affair. 

thos: mint ntain that the Queen was 

cy whole proceeding, and 

hook; nyikse catcam to, in order to save 

and Dar : noes, to give her an excuse for. marrying 
oe pie. sii caeeee him:-There are others who believe that she was 


speed. Bothwell was publicly accused of the innocetit, and only married Bothwell under com- 
murder of Darnley; “was tried} aid’ was ac-} pulsion. At the time, however, the conviction of 
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her guilt was general, The public sense of 
decency was scaniialized. The ae cas thun- 
dered. The Queen 
was said to have 
thrown herself into 
the arms of the 
murderer of her 
husband. The peo- 
ple rose in revolt. 
A few adherents 
still clung to her, 
indeed; but they 
could not make head 
against anation. A 
battle was fought at 
Carberry hill, June 
17th, in which the 
Queen’s forces were 
defeated; Bothwell 
fled ; and Mary her- 
self, having’ sur- 
rendered, was im- 
mured in Lochleven 
Castle. 

The story of her 
long imprisonment 
there, as dramati- 
cally told, in Sir 
Walter Seott’s nov- 
el, “The Abbot,”’ is 
substantially secu- 
rate, On this lonely 











within stone walls, deprived of the society of those 
she loved, Mary remained for several months. 
Here, too, was extracted from her, by brutal force 
almost, the act of abdication, of which so much 
use was afterwards made. At last, she succeeded 
in putting herself in communication with her 
friends, and so effected her escape. This was 
May 9th, 1568. Her imprisonment, meantime, 
had caused such a reaction in public opinion, 
that a considerable force was waiting, ready to 
gather to her standard. It was, indeed, chiefly 
composed of such of the nobility as remained 
Catholic ; but there were not wanting Protestant 
nobles, also, in its ranks. The opposite party, 
representing the nobility at large, and most of 
the middle class, gathered together, with equal 
celerity, to oppose her. The two armies mei, at 
Longside, on May 13th, 1568, four days from her 
escape. After a sharp contest, the Queen was 
defeated, and her adherents dispersed. Further 
resistance was hopeless. She fled from the 


-battle-field, on horseback, never leaving the sad- 
dle, till she had ridden ninety-two miles. To 
remain .in Scotland would have been to be re- 
captured. Her flight was, therefore, in the 
ee of the border, where an offer of 
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refuge awaited her, from Elizabeth. After some 
hesitation, she accepted this offer, crossed the 
Solway, and threw herself on the hospitality of 
the rival queen. 

* We will not follow her, in her hapless exile. 
Who could find words to paint the lingering 
captivity, the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart ‘sick, the plots for her rescue and even 
against the life of Elizabeth, that grew out of 
this condition of affairs?, We draw a yeil, too, 
over that tragical morning, in the hall of Foth- 
eringay Castle, when, at the comparatively early 
age of forty-five, and with beauty still undimmed, 
Mary Stuart laid her head upon the block, and 
died, amid the tears of her household, as coura- 


the Italians call sympatica, and exceptionally 80% 
her charm was chiefly in her ready adaptation to, 
and sympathy with, her:listener. Her wit and 
accomplishments, also, doubtless increased her 
fascinations ; and they intensified, for the time at 
least, her apparent Joveliness.. It is in this 
woes that we can explain the discrepancy 
between her portraits and the universal opinion, 
among her cotemporaries, as to her unrivalled 
beatty. 

Undoubtedly, since Helen of Troy, there has 
been no such witchery exercised, by few women 
known to history. Nor has there ever lived 
one, perhaps, more fatal to all who loved her.. 















geously as any of her ancestors had ever died in 
battle, 

There are several authentic portraits of Mary 
still extant, but though they represent a beautiful ~ 
woman, they do not give the impression of that 
transcendent loveliness with which cotemporaries 
credited her. The best of these portraits is at 
Hatfield House, the. seat of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, a descendant of Sir Edward Cecil, the 
second son of Lord Burleigh, who was Elizabeth’s 
minister, when Mary Stuart was executed. In 
the eyes of this portrait there is something of 
the look .of the famous Mona Lisa of da Vinci. 
We can only explain the failure of all these 
portraits to satisfy the spectator’s expectations, 


Rizzio, was -murdered, 
§ almost. lit clinging to her gown, to 
the day when the Duke of Norfolk died. on the 
scaffold, as he? partisan, her favor seemed to 
carry with it a tragedy, if not a curse. 
_ In Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at Westminster 
Abbey, are two-:elaborate tombs, each with a 
sculptured recumbent figure, under an imposing 
canopy. Oneis the monument of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mary’s great rival. The other is that of Mary 
herself. Foes in life, they sleep together, as it 
‘were, in death: the fortunate and the unfortunate, 
the triamphant foe and the hapless victim. 

It is a strange and striking:lesson on the 
vicissitudes of life, and not less.on the compen- 
sations which Time is sure to bring. 
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HOW HE FIRST KISSED HER. 
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A Tatt, handsome, young fellow was drum- ; that George felt constrained to press his lips to 
ming, with discontented fingers, on the window } the hand, which he still held, a proceeding to 
of a small, secluded hotel in the Catskill Moun- which the young lady made no sort of objection. 


tains. ‘What a fool,’ he said, ‘*I was to come 
to this howling wilderness. Not another house 
within miles, and not a dozen people in the 
hotel. Ha! but here’s something worth looking 
at, at any rate.” 

With a much more amiable expression on his 
handsome face, George Morris, at these words, 
turned, as he saw a strikingly beautiful girl 
appear in the door of the parlor. She stopped, 
and looked around, as if in search of someone. 
Sudfenly, her soft, violet’ eyes, fringed with 
thick, curling lashes, discovered George. ‘For an 
instant, beneath. his undisguised look of admira- 
tion, they fell, modestly. Then tothe young 
man’s utter amazement, rar owner advanced 
quickly towards him. 

“Mr. Gedtge"Mbrris 2” she said, enquiringly. 

He bowed; “but before he could speak, she 
little, white hands, and held 
up’ her ‘lovely’fabe, ‘With ‘such’ an evident expec- 
tation’ of receiving ”& “kiss, ‘that, without an 
instant’s hesitation, or Without stopping to con- 
sider; Our hero pressed his moustache upon the 
rosy lips 80 temptingly offered, and the mischief 
was done. 

“I saw the trunk, with your name, in the 
hall; and though’ yow had not yet announced 
yourself, as one of the’ waiters told me you 
were sane, I, of co pein’ stand upon 
ceremony,” she said. 

‘¢ Of course not,” responded George, squeezing 
the little hand still lying in his, but saying to 
himself, “ What the Weuce’ does it all mean?” 

“Tam so glad yousare hére, at last,”’ went on 
the happy voice. ‘What could have delayed 
you so long? You wrote of coming nearly a 
week ago. Aunt Alice declared something must 
have happened to you.”’ 

“Why—you see, my dear™ogan auaeye; 
making a wild plungéfhto-th€ ‘recesses of his 
brain for something which might have happened 
to his namesaké;"wWhose place he was evidently 
cceupying, and it ttiust be conféssed, with much 
satisfaction to himself. “Sest-ppridand my 
ankle—” 

“Poor Géorge—I am so sorry!" ejaculated the 
young girl, looking at him with such sympathy, 





“George,” said she, laughing softly,” you 
acted so strangely, when I first came in, that I 
believe you hadn’t the faintest notion who I was, 
though we have been engaged forethree months. 
But I forget; you hadn’t given notice of your 
arrival, and, of course, didn’t expect to see me so 
soon. Was that it?” 

“Oh! yes, dear; of course,” responded the 
bewildered George, wondering what he should 
say next. 

‘‘Our engagement would seem a very strange 
one to nidst people,’’ she went on; thoughtfully. 
«Just think! Although we have’ known each 
other so long, and have ‘been engaged for three 
months, we have nevet met since we were little 
children. Who would’believe that mere letter- 
writing would make''us care so mueh for one 
another? Don’t you think it is father a hazar- 
dous experiment, Georgé?” ea 

“Not at all, dear,’” was the prompt answer, 
while the young man muttered, under his breath, 
«What the deuce can her name be? “I can’t go 
on “dearing’ her to the end of the chapter.” 

“Do you think you can care’ for me as much, 
now that you ‘have seen me, George?’ asked the 
girl, softly, with downcast eyes, and © bright 
cheeks. 

‘Care as much ‘for you?’’ said our uitaliliied 
hero; and for answer, he threw his arm around 
her slender waist, and pressed his answer upon 
her dewy lips. 

As she drew away, half: frightened; [chad all, 
at his: vehemence, he saw a letter ready to fall 
from her pocket. A dexterous motion of his arm 
sent it, intentionally, to the floor. He picked it 
up immediately, however, and returned it to the 
owner; but he had accomplished his object; a 
giancé had beer sufficient for him to read the 
address, Miss Florerite Luxmoore. 

“Your last letter, George,” exclaimed’ the 
young girl. ‘‘ But I must leave you for’a. few 
moments, to tell aunt Alice of your appearance. 
She has been rather uneasy about you.” 

With the words, she was gone, leaving George 
gazing after her, in a dazed, bewildered way, 
very unusnal for this ordinarily ‘self-possessed 


young man. 
(348) 
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“George Morris,” he muttered, finally, as the elderly lady, ‘‘this is Mr. Morris, of whom you 
last echo of Florence’s footsteps died away in the ; have heard so much. Mrs. Luxmoore—George. 


distance. ‘‘Old fellow, are you dreaming, or 
, are you really the abominable scamp you seem ?”’ 

Then he thrust his hands deep into his pockets, 
and paced slowly up and down the room, in the 
deepest perplexity. - ‘It’s easy to understand 
the mistake,’’ he soliloquized:; ‘‘ but where the 
other chap, with my name, is, and how he can 
let anything keep him away from such an out-and- 
out stunner,.as this lovely. girl, is beyond. my 
comprehension, I suppose I ought to. have, 
stoically, turned away from that lovely pair of 
lips. But lll be hanged if it was in the power 
of human nature to resist such a temptation. Of 
course, there’ll be a tremendous row, when, she 
finds out that,I’m not her George, after all, | The 
fact is, I’ve got.myself into no end ‘of a muddle; 
but I can’t say that I altogether object to the 
situation, What a delicious—’”’ 

He began again, after a moment. ..@#I think, 
on the whole, it might perhaps be kinder not to 
undeceive heyy. until.the other confounded fellow 
com rt her for my treachery. I’m the 

ing ihdividual in the world, and j 
ri sacrifice myself for a day or two, and try to 
make the time pass agreeably to Miss Florence, 
until her ftiend appears, when I'll have to take 
French leave. But how, on earth, can I manage 
to delude the girl? Who, and what, am I sup- 
posed to be? ‘Where do I come, from? And 
this aunt! (Can I succeed, in pulling the wool 
over her eyes,\too? George Morris, you're an 
outrageous rascal. , But I'll be hanged, if that 
girl isn’t an gacuse for anything. One would be 
willing to be @ rascal for such another kiss,’ 

Just at this point; he caught’sight. of a white 
paper, lying on the floor.. It proved to be the 
letter,,.which had fallen a second time from gy 
Florences pocket. He turned it over in. his 
hand, slowly, and hesitatingly, for a moment, 
while conscience. made a last protest, -But at 
length he drew the enclosure hastily from the 
envelope. ‘I’m in for it now,’ he muttered, 
‘and can’t hesitate at anything!’ But ‘his 
cheek ‘was flushed with something very..like 
shame, as, he glanced over the letter, :and, so 
gained “the information, which he so .much 
needed. .‘“Oh, yes, now I know who Iam,” he 
said, with a gay laugh. 

His, hasty perusal was hardly finished, when 
he heard voices and footsteps approaching, and 
thrusting the letter into his pocket, he threw 
himself on the sofa, murmuring, ‘‘ now comes the 
tug of war! I wonder if I’m supposed to know 








this unlucky aunt?’ 
‘‘ Aunt Alice,” said Florence, entering with an 


L hope. you two will be very, good friends,” 

George, mentally arming himself for the con- 
flict, rose, and advanced with his most finished 
bow. A very few minutes showed aunt Alice to 
be a kindly, placid little woman, very devoted to 
her poodle, her fancy-work, and her darling 
Florence, whom she imagined to be the most 
astute individual in the world, and by whom she 
was ready to be guided in every emergency, 
small or great. ‘No fear from that quarter,” 
said George to himself. 

After the first greetings were over, the old 
lady began a description of her and her niece’s 
life, and Florence’s, dullness during the past 
week, while awaiting her expected lover, which 
was. all plain sailing for our hero, and he an- 
swered most plausibly all her, anxious inquiries 
after the sprained,ankle. But his heart sank, 
when, after a pause, Mrs. Luxmoore remarked ; 
“ Although I have ney met, you before, Mr. 
Morris, I used to know: of your relatives. 
Is your aunt, Mrs. Lewis, at home this summer ?” 

“She is, and wished to be remembered. to you 
and Florence," answered ly. 

Indeed ?’’ answered . Mrs, .Luxmopre, 0 little 
surprised, “I: should, motsheve supposed that 
she would have, member Pe a only met 

ea) he did + 


ejaculated Mrs. Tehipoord with “wide open eyes. 
«She died last.month of typhoid fever |” 

«I beg your pardon,” stammered George. “I 
-—I—had two cousins, of that name, and was not 


to which you r 

“ How soon is Cora Grey to be maswied 2” was 
the. next question, but George was growing 
desperate. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he answered, 
«I have been so. busy Jately, that I have hardly 
seen a soul, and. really knew nothing whatever 
of family affairs, or society gossip.” 

‘Oh, yes!’ murmured Mrs. Luxmoore, look- 
ing compassionately at the young man. ‘I am 
sure that you wilttruin your health with those hor- 
rid briefs and things...; Now that you are here, we 
must take good eare of you., Lam going upstairs 
fora nap; wouldn’t you and Blorence like to take 
@ walk? Iam sure the:air would;do you good.” 

At George’s assent the two; ladies departed, 
and the young man was left alone, his mind 
curiously,,divided between disgust at, his own 
duplicityyand a sort of triumph at his success, so 


} far, in traversing so difficult a path. 
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gi “a ipiabese old lady’s last remark, I conclude 
9 dat: ‘Toate’ a ‘lawyer,”*he mutteréd.” I musn’t 
forget: that,“ I hope’ my namiésake won’t hurry 
himself 6¥myaccount, for this id getting exciting!” 
- The walk ‘that aftertioon'was''tepeited a few 
houts late? ih the moohlight, after which George’ 
Merris retired’ to*his ‘room, wondering how he 
could ever have imagined the Catskill Mountains 
dull, and as ready now to bless’ as he had been 
ih the’ morning to objurgate the ‘medical friend, 
who had sent him'there. ‘He passed a: sleepless 
night, “his ‘mind ‘raéked *with qualms ‘of  self-’ 
reproach—for George Morris was on the whole, 
& fairly ‘honorable, wéll-meaning young man— 
and arose in the morning, thoroughly and sin- 
cerely in: love, ‘for the first time in. his life—in 
love With ‘a girl’ whom' ‘he was deceiving in such’ 
# dastardly way, that when she discovered the 
truth, those ‘violet eyes which now looked so 
- tenderly inte’ his’ saw would bas ‘hina ‘with ' 
their contemipt. | 
He couldn’t bear that, he told himself, Better 
to lose his own self-respect ‘than her love, even if’ 
it was stolen from: another, and hé went down ‘ 
stairs, resolved to play his unworthy part as long 
as possible, <The’ dther fellow will probably be 
here before night/anyWay!” he muttered}-bitterly. 
“(Walking oni the terrae ‘after breakfast, Florence 
nbtieéd. the’ dark’ citelés ‘dbbtit ‘her lover’s eyes, 
anid’ the” lnéa’dh ‘his forehead, ‘ind begin daes- 
‘Bling Thins’ aattonity th 'regaBt #'certain air 
‘of weariness and dejection, caused by his sleép- 
less night. ‘To dhinige the subject; George asked 
soniething about'the society in'thé hotel, but was | 
told _ that, owing “6 bad Seager wih eal mend was 


samt w ~pirifsel” os 


‘no youiig’ people "ht, Can? paid 

— srk I have ain'intimate taythg 
‘ Mohit “bins, about’ tio milés from 

wn Dédtie, WHbni'T hope you will 
Wong: We’ wWsédt.to' be together a 

deal though Wr the last ‘week T have not 

‘Was wondering what could be 

de all how } ‘for I 

Ay, and it seems there 


pie sip Ritrant have We Wakes of fate 
sight; for both ‘parties; forhe' has been 
ever sitive, ‘and' ‘Rosé’ seems in the’ 
seventh heavén. . Dy the way, ile hame ts Morris, 
Theis a relative of yours’ You 

ull ‘at the “Mountain House?” ” 
niitrie Morris !”’ exclaimed George, 


it George, hiuerrigitly: 





his attention suddenly aroused by a horrible 
voy LXXVIII.—24. 


| delilietedt which flashed: across his mind, that 
this must be the dreaded namésake, whose place 
‘What is his 


he'was 86° feloniously usurping. 
ys name, dear?” 

«* Rose’ doésn’t mention.” 
- How far did’ you . the «Mountain House’ 
is' from here?” 

* About two miles.” Buf, George, dear, you 
certainly are not well. I know your head is 
aching’ dreadfully ; won’t you go im thé’ house 
and rest?’ And George, thankful to escape 
observation, went in to ‘ponder dismally on the 
very short distance which separated him from 
his rival. ’ 

But’ Miss Rose Deane’s lover’ did not appear 
that day, nor the next, and when two days after, 
George and Florence-weré driving through one of 
the romantic, winding mountain’ roads, he had 
almost éast all care to the winds, and resolved té 
trust blindly to his lucky star to bring order out 


3 of the chaos which surrourided him. 


“He iad made -Florehce understand, ‘that, 
coming’ to the Catskills for ‘rest: and récreation, 
the present was all in @ll'to’ him; and though 
the’ youtig ‘girl ‘couldnt’ quite’ ‘coniprelividd his 
distaste ‘for anything like ‘a diseussion of his’ past 
life, she was too"tinueli' it love td Be anything but 
obedient $ ‘and “Faté' seemed to” favor George in 
every way. To-day, he was espécially” 
and was looking into his companions 
asort of adoration; which his self- reproach’ Gnly 
made more fervent, when, on turning sw corner, 
they ¢ame suddenly on a carriage, containing a 
lady and’ gentleman, seemingly 80 absorbed in 
one another; that only at’ ‘Florence’ 8 eee ory, 

««‘Howe—Rose'!” did they’ ToS imps” 

“Wie ‘young ‘lady's! fhce' -brighten#d ‘with reo- 
puts, ahd thé'twd'friends evidently ‘expected 
@ pause for an of but their 
Jehus, iis if by’ a! e, tétiched their 
horsed’ with the 1d the aides Wid s00n 


"ha fa Qari ALB? 

i Btop,’ tte?” exclaimed 
Florence, ih 4° disap fed" tone.’ That’ Was 
Rose Déane, antl’ ‘it must’ have been’ Mt. Morris 

with her. (I 's0' anxious to see him” 
“Yes, “dedr, I Wtippose” it” was,” answered 
“But 'T am’ afraid it will 
hotel ; ‘we ‘had: no 
‘said’ no more, though 


rain before we can 
timed to'stop,”” and Flo 
the sky wa’ cloudless. 

“ Plorenée, ‘you love mé, ddw't'you, darling ?”’ 
said Gedrge,. -suddenty, after @ léng pause, just 
before ‘they reached ‘home, looking atthe girl 
with stich agonized entreaty fn his eyes that her 
answer: Better than all the world, George!” 
was & little tinged with suPprise, 
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You, have learned, te. lore.me lately, haven't 
you; deant;’ he..went on,, eagerly... ‘‘ Not om 
acount, of that foolish engagement entered. into 
before we knew each other?” «.. 

“I don’t quite understand you, George,” 
answered Florence, with increasing astonishment. 

“T mean, Florence, that if we had met, now; 
for., the. first. time, you would. haye lo; 
without any remembrances: of the past? . Do say. 
yes, darling!” he, went on, nareiedlx ae im- 
Dera: 

# Yep, George, if,Ihad never seen ‘saa tetien, 
I don’t think. I,could eyer love anyone but you!” 
And George thanked her in a wild, rapturous 
Wave: Shar MM %. THR, to Sh ona: esas 
surprise, 


The remainder ‘of. that, day, and. the; next, our, 
hero was in a depressed, abstracted state.of mind, 
which, Florenee anxiously attributed; to, previous,; 
overwork, in. his profession, and did her best. to , 
chase the clouds from: her lover's; brow, but, her, 
endeavors,were only greeted by silence, or burats 
of such. feyerish, self-reproachful, affection, that 
she,, was puzsled,; gpd) worried neprly beyond | 
enduyanee,... George's. copdition, was_now almost 
unbearaple, . Every. caress; 9F;, attention, from. 
Florence; seemed to brand: him, ge, thief, but if 
on tg, himeelf, he grew 

the thought of, losing her love, 

ls evening, the lovers strolled, for .9. mile 

on,,ong.of, the mountain, paths, leading, 

i 9 ala and Florence, read aloud a | 

melancholy, note. she had, just.received from hen} 

friend Rose, in, which the writer announced the 
a BSRAFHHES of Mr,. Morris.. 

‘« He loves me, w;, but there is something, 
or someone, ;which may “keep: ne apart, forgyer, 
and iy heart 4, almost Draken, wrote. the 
eh ut rio to 

", sighed 
the letters , but, Gearae 






ever, only walking silently on -ayagely knocking 
off, the unoffending, clpver topp, $8 he passed. 
As they, were  Feturning;, away lay across & 


foot-bridgego, narrow, that a gentleman, coming 
from the opposite direction, had to.step aside to, 
let them, pass, As the shadow fe yacross their 
path, George, looked up, and witha start of. dis- 
may,; recognized, Mi Deane’s, lover; A; 
glance,of something ike defiance, was, ex-; 


changed between the two men,,, then. jhe 
raising his hat to. Florence, the stranger pass 

on, while George ‘continued bis, walk, ret 
sort. of despair, totally oblivious of Florence's 
voluble comments on her. friend’s 
she had also apo 


Mere whom 


loyed me }\read. 





On entering the 


rel a A tended 


i { Florence, 9 card, telling her thiiiies duiihemen 
had gone, but would returnat eight o'clock, as 
he was very anxious to see, Miss, Luxmoore. 

46 At last,’ cried, ; Florence, gyly,, “we-are to 
have the. pleasure: of, meeting Rose’: mythical 
admirer, for thig,can be; no less a personage |’’, 
ay she handed, George the.card, upon which he 

‘«G., Hi: -Morris,, Mountain. Houge,’’ and 
knew that his hour, hed, come. . ; 

The, two hours, before the, time. appointed for; 


‘the all important visit; were passed by George in 


a state, of feverish unyest.and.indegision, which, 
more; than, once, called forth.wondering glances 
from, Florence, who. was, ‘at, last; growing thor- 
oughly uneasy..on her lover’s account, : 

Should, he, while: yet. there was time, confess 
the, whole. truth, instead of leaying:.the story to 
be told. .by, his, rival, who, though,his, affections 
seemed engaged elsewhere, would not. be likely 
to spare; him in, the regital,,thonght the utterly 
wretched young man. Should he. quietly leave 
the, hotel, while, Florence, wag, hearing, of his 
duplicity? No, ta, hig. treachery he, could not 
add cowardice, But how could,he bear the scorn 
and reproach, which must, be gritten,.on that 
sweet face, now watching him, so@nxiously, when 
next, they; met? They. rene, Sitting . alone. in 
Mrs. Luxmoore’s, private.sitting-room, that lady 
being, out with aifriend; and ;before George, had . 
arriyed.at.any conclusion, Mr. Mopris;was, an- 
iy alia oad OOD, ott 

Ws. 

| The, young lady rose to, leaye:theyroom:. ; But 
George, with w white; set, face, sprang to. his feet, 
and detained her.for,a, moment, ; yaiwe ad! 

‘Florence, darling, will you kigg ane. sbefore , 
you, go?; Once more, my,loye (', ag.he held her 
in, a closespassionate, embrace, ; {* Tellume.again 
that..you, love, me,.We have been, very happy, 


% together for the past week, hayen’t.we, Flometice ? 


There, go now, and nemember that.it; has all; been 


for love of ;you., . Goed- —~ vis jlove;, ymy 
love V’’ 
‘wc Why, Goons, hear foolish, iaey pre!” trying 


to laugh, though. serionaly, alarqagdy, o:'t T-shell be 
back in half-an-hour, Of,compga the past week 
has-been. ». very,-happy jone;,..but, ‘hope there 
will, be many more such. incur jive,” and she 
was gone, leaving George alone ‘to. mee 
fartable reflections; 

He had: been. walking, up.and deve ‘the room, ; 
in, almost uncontrejlable agitation and, feverish 
expectation, for what seemed; to‘him, hours, when. 
Florencé.again stood. in the door....Florence; with: ; 
& pale, sorrowfully reproachful, face, . but on 
which ..was. written none of the aE, which 
George had so dreaded... . 
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“Ts Mr. Morris gone?” he asked, in a dull, 
muffied sort of voice, which sounded strange, 
even to himself. 


« Yes, I have sent him to be happy with Rese,” }: 


replied the young girl, bitterly, as she sank into 
a seat near the door. ‘ Ohds ee 
how could you deceive me me 







“ Florence,” Geor, y, and almost 
mechanically — to approach his 
companion. ized the utter unwor- 
thiness of ithe past few days, even 


more than you can do, T/think; and my love for 
you. is my only-exouse!. \At-firsty your innocent 
and perfectly natural mistake placed me in a 
rather, difficult ‘position, taking me, as it did, 
completely by: surprise; and though, when: time 
came for reflection, my: dnly honorable course 
was to explain and leave:you at once, I loved 
you too much, and so I stayed.’ 


A long,. sobbing ‘sigh | from: Wineenés was) the: 
only sound which broke the:silence which here, 


ensued, until George:wention. | Me offense has 





been great ; but the punishment seems to me even 
greater, for in leaving you now, I seem to be 

oing away from all the brightness of my-life. 

feoutse, I do not ask for your friendship; but 
if you could give me your hand in farewell, the 
hope’that you might, at some future time, think 
forgivingly of me, would be something to look 
forward’ to? Will you, Florence?” 

Silently the young man stood a moment waiting 
before the, girl, looking down at.her howed head 
and flushed face, and was, at last, turning away 
with, a,sigh, when, she; arose and Jaid. her hand 
in his, 

‘< You feel that; you deserve poe 04 my 
hands, George?’ she asked, softly,,in,a tone. 
which brought'a quick light to args 8, Weer 

ss Yes, indeed, Florence !”’ 

«« Well, how can I punish you, if. you ‘go, away 
and leave.me?’’ ‘and George, with a great throb 
of the heart, , realized, that.he had, become, the 
rightful possessor ‘of; the positign he had so _— 
usurped. . ne D yee ound J 

vont Lt 
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A BIRD sang jn, the heavenly blue ;, 
I listened, my heart uprising. 
Its wings were tinged with the sun’s own ‘hue, 
As'higher, and higher, and higher it‘fléw; 
It warbled.a song that no,morta] knew; 
It drew me with strange enticing. 


I knelt with my face in my hands, and cried 
Ah, me! the pity of sinning?{ © 
I could not follow your flight tif.I tried, 
*T were ever a fresh beginning, 
Oh, bird! you are nearest ‘his heart to-day ! 
A voice in my weak heart whispered “ Pray. 
‘They who wait onthe Lord alway, 





Shall mount up with wings, heaven winning.” 
° . , a ona 


So up from the, depths efi oy towlp Neots. Ls 
Rose a prayer for sins forgiven, . 5... 

Oh, ‘the nest was hidden among the | reeds, 
But theliirk soared into heaven't “*°* ” ; 

- And my faltering) searcely-whispered payer j 

Seemed like that'bird in the upper air} .! yy po! 

It flew, and its wings were white as the light, 

And swift and strong with an angel’ ee 
When his fots are backward driven.’ 

Only a fleeting breath of praise! 

But I say, with wondet andjemaze, 

Out of my lowly, earth-born days, . a 
pica me ighiest heaven. “= " 
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BY EBEN E. 
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“ Goon-sirt, "thé paid; * tt o year anda day,” 
And ihe kigsed her Cheek, and he rode away. 


Ho caine at the end of a year and‘a day,’ 
Bit love had took’ wings and flown away. 


So,she told him so, and shé smiled in his eyes, 
But he saw the truth she would fuin-disguise. ” 


She loved him yet, but her love was less 
Than her longing for glitter of gems and —_ 


And she put it aside, asa wonian can, . ' r 
Wha reckons wealth as sepre then tha =e is om 


He grew pale at sight of a man's regret, 








REXTFORD. 





But he only said, “ you will not forget!” 


‘Another yearalld a day ‘went by, 
And she camp bank: to see him die. 


ag valid * she erled, and berit’ 

To hid pen 
big ptto iy 

“T have been false, while you were true, 


And I must remember, a Tong life through. 


«For that is:the banishment fate hieg set, 
The heart that is fpithless cannot forget {”. 


He died, and rests peacefully there on the hill. 
She is old,—so old !|—but remembers still ! 





IN THREE ACTS... 


BY FRANK LEE BEMSBDIOT. 
a ie 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 272, a 4 


ACT Il. 

We must now go back, for an hour or so, in our 
story. *. 

The old actor haa laid his hand on the arm of 
the stranger, who had come to see him, and was 
leading him away’; but to his intense astonish- 
ment, before they had taken three steps, the 
stranger stopped short, regarded Mephistopheles 
from head to foot, and burst into a loud’ ex- 
plosion of laughter. 

“T—I beg your pardon,” said he, as soon as 
he could speak, “but you are such an un- 
commonly droll figure, close to !’’ 

“T dare say I am,”’ replied the other, calmly. 

“You see I never was behind the scenes in a 
theatre in my life, till now,”’ continued the other, 
in an apologetic tone, ‘“ and it’s all sé very funny 
—the dresses, and the paint, and the rest of it.” 

The complexion of the speaker was roughened, 
like that of a person who has lived out of doors 
in all weathers. But jfist then, lifting his hat, to 
pass his hand»through his thick, short blonde 
curls, he showed a Smooth, white forehead: and 
indeed the whole face appeared young from the 
expression .of mingled hopefulness: and de- 
termination which animated it. The stranger was 
tall, full-chested, and free of movement, having 
something of the grace of a wild animal. He 
was evidently unused to confinement. 

The old actor regarded him with a smile of 
approval, and remarked, 

“You say you have something to tell me. 
Come this way.” 

He laid his hand on his companion’s arm, and 
led him off down the mysterious recesses of the 
stage, till they reached an empty dressing-room. 

** Now then,”’ he continued, ‘I’ve ten minutes 
to give you.” 

“‘Which means, stave ahead. Well, so Iwill!” 

**T suppose you.are quite sure I’m the person 
you wanted ?”’ asked the old actor. 

“Yes, if you are Christopher North, »But stay, 
the acquaintance musn’t be albon one side. My 
name is Derick, Hiram Derick. Now we know 
each other, and it’s all plain sailing,’ and he 
shook Christopher’s hand cordially, as he spoke. 

“Important, you said the hatter was,” said 
the old actor, coming back to business, 
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“ Five hundred 
bit. of it bringing in te 
less. That’swhat the:ol 

“ Left her. Left who?” 

‘Who? Why Miss Columbine, to be sure—I 
mean Meredith.’’ 

He put: his two hands on the old actor’s 
shoulders, as he spoke; pushed him a little back, 
so as to look comfortably. in his face ; and stood 
enjoying the astonishment which he had caused, 
and which seemed to increase, every moment. 
For the old: actor stared ‘with eyes and mouth 
wide open, speechless. 

«Five — hundred ++thousand— dollars !’’ re- 
peated Derick. 

The magnitude of the sum seemed, at last, to 
dissipate Christopher’s bewilderment. He step- 
ped further back ; shook his head, and observed, 

‘There is some mistake, Mr. Derick, The 
Miss Meredith you are in search of is not my 
—is not the young lady who plays Columbine in 
this theatre.” 

‘‘Now don’t you bet on that card,-because if 
you do you'll lose it,’’ returned Derick, cheer- 
fully. ‘You'll find this little business will pan 
out pure gold, sixteen to the.ounce. No mistake 
whatever. This is precisely the seforita that is 
wanted. I’ve got ‘all the documents safe, in 
here,” and he slapped the breast of his coat. 
*¢ He was her uncle—no.jamboree there—’”’ 

*T assure you that you have made some mis- 

take,” interrupted the old actor. ‘‘My—our 
Rita here, hasn’t a relation in the world—she 
has told.me so—why, I’ve known her since she 
was so high—” 
‘ “I know you have,” broke in Derick, inter- 
rupting in his turn, ‘‘ and been father and mother 
and every thing else to her; fed her when she 
was hungry; tended her when the fever nipped 
her; helped her to what education ghe’s had time 
to get; and—and—you’re a trump—you're a 
whole hand of trumps, by the.Lord Harry!” 

‘Nonsense, ‘That’s nothing to do with the 
matter,’ exclaimed the other, almost peevishly, 
and looking shame-faced. ‘‘ Anyhow, I don’t see 
how you can know—”’ 

“But I do. You're found out, partner— 


anda good 
not a nickel 
heft her.’’ 


exposed, you are,” continued Derick, in the 
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samé tone of enjoyment. ‘I’ve been sitting, in 
your ranch, for a good hour; had-a long 'talkee, ; 
talkee with the old lady that keeps your lodgings, 
and Miss Meredith’s, too; and a neat, outspoken 
boily the old: woman is. As a reward for all her 
story, I told her what my business is; and hang 
me if the venerable party wasn’t as pleased as if 
I'd bronght her a fortune for herself. Why, she’s 
a credit to human nature, that is what your 
Mrs. Wooster is !” 

«But I tell you there’s a mistake,” said the 
other, growing impatient of his new friend’s 
pertinacity. It was exasperating to hear him 
dwell on this money, when he, Christopher, 
knew very well that, whatever other Rita 
Meredith might be its rightful possessor, it cer- 
tainly would turn out not to be his poor, little 
girl. “‘ Not arelatie: hasshe: her mother had a 
brother, ‘a worthless fellow too, I found out ; ‘but 
he died somewhere south, about the time Rita 
was born—”’ 

‘Jack Mason! You see I ‘know his name. 
Well, he didn’t die. He went to Australia. 
He’d been mixed up in a bad business, though he 

‘wasn’t to blame, and he found’ this country too 
thot to hold him. I’ve known ‘him, for fifteen 
years ; ever since I ran away from my old crab 
of a step-mother. Yes, sir! I was with him, in 





Australia, in California; ‘and I have to thank 


him, that.I’m a rich man, to-day. I was with 
him when he died; ‘a few weeks ago; and a better 
fellow never ‘lived.’ ‘ 

«But are you sure Rita is his niece?” 

* Just call that settled. He found it out, about 
& year ago; saw her namein a paper. You and 
she went to St. Louis, and’ played awhile, about 
that time. Ithoughtso. Justso! Theold man 
made inquiries, and found he was on the right 
track: his niece, sure enough. Well, sir, about 
that time, he. got hold of the evidence that proved 
he was innocent—in the forgery, you know? 

“Yes, yes! But why didn’t he write, or ' 
send—” 

** Wait; wait! We had to start for Australia, 
to follow up the clue. He did write, and sent 
money. Yes,of' course, it never came, I know. 
Well, we got back to California, about three 
months ago. ‘Old Jack’ was ailing; had been for 
some time; ‘he got worse in ’Frisco, and: worse. 
But ‘he’ would not send to his niece; he was 
always meaning to get better, and come on here. 
Well, sir, I buried him, a month ago—the best 
friend ever a fellow had, too.” 

He stopped speaking, and his face worked a 
little. 

*‘I s’pose you haven’t a chew of tobacco 
anywhere about you?’’ he asked, presently, his 








voice quite calm again. Tle old actor shook his 
head; very confused ‘and addled his head felt too ; 
but he was convinced at length: Mr. Derick had 
made no mistake. 

“All on for the next scene,”’ shouted the 
chronically hoarse voice of the call-boy. ‘ All on 
for—where is old Cris ?”” 

“T must go. You can watch from the wing, if 
you like. This way; I'll'see you later,” said 
Christopher, and hurried off. 

Mr. Derick did stand and watch the perform- 
ance, and enjoyed it hugely, till once, when 
Columbine passed him, and stood waiting for her 
cue to go on the stage, he saw her crying, and 
heard the stage-manager ask her, with an oath, 
what' she meant by it. After witnessing this 
little incident, Mr. Derick laughed no more. 
Indeed, a hasty movement, which he made for- 
ward, when he saw the brute give the poor girl a 
push, proved that it was as well for somebody's 
bones, that the managér disappeared inimediately. 

At the end of the act, the old actor found Mr. 
Derick again, and they conversed during a few 
moments; arranged an interview for the following 
morning ; and then Chris was about to leave him 
again, when he said, pointing to the box, 

“Do tell me who' that is? I saw her, when I 
first came into the theatre. I’ve seen handsome 
women, in my time, but never one like this.”* 

“The Princéss Olga Daniski.” 

“Whew! Well; she looks a princess every 
inch, doesn’t she?” 

**T should think it probable.” 

‘“What the deuce is she doing this side the big 
pond, do you suppose?” exclaimed Derick. 

‘*Strayed ‘over out of curiosity doubtless— 
princesses sometimes take odd freaks.” 

«Ts one of those chaps her husband ?”’ 

“Oh, no—she killed him years ago.” 

“ Killed? Good gracious! you don’t mean to 
say she’s a murderess ?”’ 

“A dozen times over—but not according to 
law,’’ said the other, in a matter-of-fact tong. 
‘As for her husband, she forced him into 
fighting a duel with the deadest shot in Australia, 
That’s the way she freed herself from him, when 
he happened to be in her way.” 

“ Caramba! She looks ugly enough, now you 
have told me that,’’ cried Derick, with a shudder 
of disgust. 

‘Ah; you have sharp eyes. You see the stain 
of blood on her forehead. Others don’t,” replied 
his companion, composedly. ‘‘ But, excuse me, 
TI 'must go now.” 

‘* To-morrow morning, at eleven, then ?”’ 

** Yes—it’s Sunday—so we are free! I shall 
have had time'to prepare Rita. Good-night,” 
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So they separated, counting confidently on the 

merrow, as. mendo, Ah, that morrow ! 
_ “dT should have forgotten my errand, if. jit 
hadp’t been for his question,” thought Chris- 
topher. ‘‘1’m wanted ,in the next, scene, but 
after that, if;she’s alone, I'll make my visit—ah, 
my little Rita, my poor little Rita! And if all 
this fine fortune comes too late—most things do?” 

When Christopher was. free again, he peered 
ous, and saw the Pole alone in her box, leaning 
idly back, not even glancing towards the stage. 
The loveliness of the; scenic effects could not 
temph, the wit of the dialogue could not amuse 
hem. Weariness, satiety—that was the woman’s 
cumpe! Common emotions could not reach her, 
Semetimes, in Spain, she could find a.moment’s 
interest, in watching the arena, when bull and 
matedore beth chanced to be.murdered ; but the 
ordinary attractions of the theatre were,as dull 
asthe ordinary loves and hates of real life, which 
sha used merely to kill time. 

She heard the door of her box open softly. 
Ne‘wild animal in a jungle ever had ears more 
quiek. She turned her-head. In the entrance 
steqd Christopher. He had taken off the false 
forehead and nose of Mephistopheles, and 
cleaned his face somewhat. ofthe paint, but he 
was still hideously ugly. 

This very ugliness attracted the woman. 

“I did not believe any human creature could 
beso hideous,’ she exclaimed, turning idly 
towards him. ‘‘ And you are not painted? ‘No, 
paist could never accomplish that!’’ Then she 
glanced at his costume. ‘Why, you are the 
pessen, who plays Mephistopheles, in the ex- 
trawaganza! In the name of all that is diabolical, 
why did you hide your face? Man, if you will 
sit for your portrait, I'll have it teken, and .pay 
yow any: price for your trouble. I’ve three 
mings to hire you. But I suppose you would 
not.take a place as servant?” 

“Iwas your servant, once for alittle... At 
least I served you, so you.said,’”’ returned the 
Other, quietly. 

“It seems to me I recognize the woice,”’ she 
exelgimed. ‘But surely I could not have for- 
gotégn that face,:if I had ever seen it?’ Then 
she-geemed, all at. once, to realize the intrusion, 
and: said, insolently: «‘What'do you want here, 
you fellow ?”’ 

‘*T served you once,’ continued, the. other, 
pewfectly unmoved, ‘‘and you said you would 
hewey forget it.’’ 

“Ah, ha! So, whatever it was, in whatever 
way, you have come now to beg on the strength. 
of &!, Of course I paid you, at the time, if there 





over was any time when you did me a service,” 


“Yes! I have come to:ask a favor of you, 
princess—a, little one.’’ 

“Did me a service? , I believe you 
impostor.” 

«It was fifteen, years ago, at a masked ball in 
Naples—in the San Carlo theatre,’’ he answered. 

“Hal” she said,as if some terrible memory 
stirred her ; and she looked more closely at her 
visitor. 

“©You were nineteen then,” said the other ; 
** you scarcely look.a day older—but ydu are more 
beautiful, if that is possible.’’ ‘ He spoke asiif the 
words were wrung from him. 

“TI gan’t remember you,’’ she said, slowly, 
still studying his countenance, as if she tried 
to recollect. 

‘I wore aimask, ‘You did:mot see my face.’ 

‘* But I can’t remember what you did !”’ 

“Tt was such a. trifle. | Nearly killed.a man, 
and got:a letter for you. out of his pocket,”’ said 
the other, in the same quiet voice. 

“ Ah L begin to.recollect.”” 

‘“‘T was crazy with drink and opium, for an 
awful curse had fallen on me, and I went quite 
mad. for awhile: I was going past your: box, 
when I heard loud voices and stopped. The door 
was partly open; _ You were on your kneestat p 
man’s feet: he was threatening you. Then he 
flung you off, and went out, without noticing me. 
You partly fainted; I picked: you up. |. You told 
me he was.a villain, , The lette¢ryou must have 
the letter! ‘Will you kiss'me, if: get it?’ I 
asked, and—” 

“TI said yes!” 

‘So I followed him, out through a dark side 
passage, knocked him down senseless, and rifled 
his pockets—” 

“Landinelli!”’ she brokein.: ‘‘Hadn’t thought 
of him for centuries! Well, man, I kissed you, 
so I. paid:my, debt, then ‘and there. I don’t see 
that-we have anything more to say to each other.” 
And she,turned to look again at the stage. 

‘* Listen to me, I beg,’’ he said, deprecatingly, 
“T came to)ask a faver—to pray you to do a 
kindness—"’.._, 

‘If it is to a man—no!l 
merely money—yes!” 

“To a woman—but net; money.” 

“Then I refuse,” she replied, - carelessly. 
“Now about sitting for your portrait? ‘Why, 
your face is a miracle of ugliness,” and she 
laughed, contemptuously. ‘ Did ever any woman 
love you? Is this your native country?” 

Her words stang, like a whip. But he 
answered: “Yes! I was born in America. I 
was young, when I saw you in Naples, only 
twenty-four. I had a voice so beautiful, they 
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thought it Gould’ ‘even ‘make ‘people forget my 
looks: 80'I went to Italy to'study. Just’ as 1 
was ready to appear: on‘ the ‘stage, nty ‘voice left 
me—nothing but the ugly face’renidined.” 

She laughed aloud. 

“T ‘suppose you ‘euffered—oh; ‘how ‘you’ ‘must 
have suffered—do yet, of course!’ Was it, in 
irony, or ‘pity, that thé spoke ? 

« No,” said ‘the other, “LT havén’t time. “It 
was 80 long'age, too—I ‘never think of it any 
more than ‘you do of Landinelli.” - 

Did she wince, or Was it only his inmginatton ? 
She opened and shut’ her fan: 

“ Never mind Lan@inelli. We ‘will come back 
to the ‘portrait. I know ia young artist, who 
will paint it admirably.” 

» “Rudolf de Conti?” 

“Yes. How didyou know? ’Isit a bargain ?” 

‘*] will do it, if-you will egree'to ani Lask.” 
» © Well?) Tell your story.” ! 

She moved to a chair, at the badk of the bots, 
as she spoke. 

‘Tell your story,” she repeated, drooping her 
®yelids, till the orbs were half-hidden, and the 
pupils blazed like diamond sparks, dilating, 
contracting as a snake’s do, while she looked at 
But’ ‘the old ‘actor ‘returned her ‘gaze 
unflinchingly. ©‘ Why, he'is ice, this creature,” 
she said to herself; “‘ Any other man ‘would be 
magnetized, or have-to run away.” There was 
not only interest, but’ a certain respect, in ‘her 
countenance; ‘thoagh her voice ‘kept ‘its ‘ring of 
contempt, as‘she said+ «If you are long or very 
tedious, I warn ‘you, I shall show ‘you the door. 
Now then, be: dramatic, if you can, ‘and terse 
and brief.” 

“| have to begin with Rudolf da Conti.” 

“JT have begun with Rudolf,” with a light 
laugh, “and. i have not finished yet. Let him 
alone.” Her tones sank to their sweetest/cadence. 
Oh, if a white; slambrous, Eastern ‘poison ‘flower 
had a voice, it would sound as hers did, when 
she uttered Rudolf’s name. 

**He is only twenty-two !”’ cried the other,’ in 
pleading accents. 

“Only twenty-twol’”’ she echoed. “Since 
you must talk of him, ’l help! He is. genius, 
& great genius, of a certain sort! Do you know 
about the one real French poet?” 

“ Alfred de Musset—yes.’’ 

“Well, Rudolf is like hin: ‘He ‘is a painter 
into the bargain.” 

“So was’ Del Barto, ont he loved Lwuerezia,’’ 
exclainied the other, dwelling on the name of the 
woman who has made herself infamous, for all 
time, by accomplishing her husband's ruin, and 
dwelling on it with s tome of scorn, which rendered 


delayed so long in‘ sending me. 





the ‘mention of ‘her a personal reproach to. the 
sorceress before him. 

«“Right—you have touched my thought!” 
Her eyes were wide open, ‘blazing, ‘yet’ magically 
soft; ‘séarlet roses bldssomed'on a sudden in her 
dhiveks; all ‘her ‘witchery of beauty and grace 
burst forth, till the tisual ‘loveliness ‘of ‘er face 
Would ‘have seemed’ but a ‘premonition of ‘its 
spléndor now. ‘Well’ for Lucrézia’ that’ they 
De Musset lived 
and died ‘too ‘soon—he should have waited till I 
camel! ‘Bat our Rudolf“my Rudolf?” 

“Hers, you mean,” retorted the dthér,' with & 
quick ‘wrath in his voice. ‘You ‘have’ stolen 


‘ him—you don’t-waitit him-give him baek !” 


‘Po whom ?”” 

“To Rita, the Columbine’ on the stage there—” 

She broke in, with a scornful laugh. 

Oh’? 1 ‘see it “all. “Yoo love Rita: “Fool, go 
your way—leave Rudolf to’me!”’ 

“T can’t,” he groaned. ‘I was singh to’; 
T ‘waited’; I satd—-oh, ‘you shall see how vile I 
was !—I said, ‘she may learn ‘to’ care for me, 
when she sees ‘that’ Rudolf is' not worth /hér love, 
Binde its might ‘cannot keep him!’ But it-was 
stronger than I—so 1 had to come'!”* 

«Ttwhat?”’ 

+The power of Good,” he answered. 

She looked’at him, with » certain surprise; as 
a: person might who éatches the accents of a 
language, that ‘has ‘been ‘so long ‘unheard, that 
though they sound familiar;‘all meaning: of the 
words is lost. 

*©¥You ‘would not miss Him. You ‘might: ‘let 
him go!’’: pursued the old ‘actor, with an odid, 
childlike pleading in ‘bis hoarse tones. «+t What 
is one, more or‘less, ‘to ‘you ?”’ 

‘Her light, scornful laugh ‘was almost ‘fiendish. 

“My good fellow, go away.:° I have driven 
Rudolf wild. | I have sent him down topurgatory. 
Now I must lift him ‘out ‘of it] fora season—isn’t 
that only fair ?!’’ ‘With another scornful laugh. 
«* After that;-your Columbine may have: him 
have the dull clay, I mean.” She waved her 
fan, as if dismissing him, and the whole subject. 
‘ ** Is-your heart a.stone?’’ he said. 

Her laugh was now more contemptuous than 
ever, i 
* Have done with this nonsense,” ‘she cried, 
“This Mr. Rudolf belongs to the order of men, who 
ought to die-young: one' cannot fancy him thirty. 
Listen! In poetry, he ¢an never ‘surpass the 
verses he recited, before my friends, the other 
night... Nobody’ ever, described me in “such 
inspired words. He thas painted my ‘portrait, 
It és @ portrait, for ‘he painted with his soul. It 
has made him famous. I']l not heve him live 
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long enough to make another, woman's face his 
masterpiece. Why, he hag,:knownme,,three 
whole months, and lived more, in that time, than 
he. could in, common life. )1’ve done him, and 
am doing him, a service. ..Don’t plead for.him!’’ 

I am,pleading for ber,” the other answered, 
‘Not. for him, 1. suppose most: people would 
call, me,a fool... But, they were.so happy! He 
had, known, her. nearly. two,years., Both were 
poor, but, oh,.so happy... He is half-Italian, and 
you know what that means. He loves her. In 
spite of all; he loves her... You haye driven him 
mad ;,,but he loves her|’’, © 

«I like. this,” she cried. .‘¢Ah! if you could 
act, on the stage, as you do here.”’ 

«Pm not acting. I’m letting my heart talk.” 

‘Let it talk, let it: enjoy listening. This is 
quite a comedy.” 

‘*They were to have been married very, soon. 
Oh, it isn’t too late yet, if you would: only let him 
alone.’’ 

He stopped short, actually appalled by the 
cold ferocity of,her smile. . 

**Go .on,’’ she said, imphtiently, “go .on! 
Plead—tell me more about them both? , I may 
yield—who knows—I may yield !” 

He made a quick step towards her, then drew 


back, his eyes dangerous with a sombre arg, she 

gazing, fixedly, at him all the while. ip 
**Do you know what I ought te do?’ he} 

whispered. ‘ Kill you—-kill you !” 


‘*Bah ! 
she sneered. 

“Yes, kill you... What's: my life? It’s not the 

idea of losing life, that holds me back !” 
‘> Bo awful a look came jnto his face, that a quick 
tremor ran through the woman’s frame... But 
her gaze never stirred from his. . The mocking 
smile was on her lips still. 

“‘ This is. the,meason{I can’t: kill you,”’ he went 
on, drawing nearer. «‘*If I killed you, Rudolf 
would believe you an angel, and mourn for. you; 
and go. you would do as ened harm, dead as 
living.” 

“ Ah! that is it, is,it 2” 

“You are a fiend. There is nothing more that 
I can say to you. . 1 was a foel te.cqome}”’ 

‘*Perhaps you were a fool, perhaps not. If 
you give up'this nonsense, and want money, you 
can have it, _ Consent to have your picture taken, 
and; you shall earn more than you can, in a year’s 
foolery, on the stage yonder.. Why, a face like 
yours, a8 [ told you before, is a miracle. If you 
refuse, if you dare so mugh as to hesitate, I will 
punish Columbine—Rita—whatever her name 
may be, if name she has—for your contumacy.”’ 

She stopped, and eyed him with a cruel laugh. 


Don't:meke me think you «coward, ” 
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The start and shudder, which he could not 
contrel, assured her that, her threat yhad struck 
home, ;, She,, took. no, pains,., either, to, hide her 
satisfaction. ;at,, haying. conquered, No. matter 
how great, or little, the stake, how lofty or 
unimportant the antagonist, obatnine the victory 
was essential to her. , 

“And there are people, wise men they think 
themselves, who; pretend; to disbelieve in the 
existence of evil, spirits,” exclaimed, the old 
actor, bluntly, not making the slightest effort to 
conceal his disgust and horror. 

“TI could answer, you, only I’m mot in the 
mood to give,yow a lecture.on Theology,’’ said 
she, smiling e¢ontemptuously; ‘You may go 
away now. To-morrow afternoon, at two o'clock, 
you will be. at my house, ready to take your 
first sitting, else—it will,be Columbine, down 
yonder, whe will pay the penalty.” 

He moved to leave the box, stopped,!and was 
abont to speak. ' But movement and words were 
checked, as suddenly as if he had.been struck 
dumb .;. for on the instant, first from one throat, 
then from a score, then, from a thousand, arose 
the awful ery: 

Fine! | Fire!’? 

Before the first terrified echo.ceased, the vast . 
house,,on that side atleast, was wrapped iin a 
pall, of smoke, lighted’ by fantastic shapes of 
flames, that shot up and disappeared,’ and whose 


} glare rendered. visible. the’ maddened crowd, 
‘rushing, trampling, furious, desperate, with no 


show .of: humanity left, save in .the ability to be 
the fiercer brutes. Brother trod. on, brother, 
then on women even. To escape, to be saved, 
this was the sole thought in any niind—to be 
saved; ‘though all the others, scores and scores of 
mortals, perished. 

‘Fire! Fire. Above. .Below. ,On every 
side. Curling, hissing, ,swooping, spreading. 
The stage, on that side, @ wall of flame. The 
painted dome, a circling whirlpool. Fire! Fire! 
Fire! It burst from every chink and crevice: it 
roared :, it raged,,in fiendish eagerness to snatch 
its prey. It stretched forth its countless arms; 
it waved its numberless tongues, a myriad handed 
demon, animated by one will—to seize—scathe— 
destroy. 

And in all this blind, med throng, none was 
now more frenzied than..the old actor's com- 
panion. . A moment’s mute, fascinated horror, in 
which she was neither able to comprehend, or 
stir, as she leaned over the front of the box, 
staring out at the blinded. sufferers,.and at the 
rushing, billowing ocean of flame, ‘which sucked 
up victims at every breath. Then, turning, she 
cried to her companion, ‘Save me! Save me!” 
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But her companion was gone. She heard the 
door of the box slam to, and the echo of his 
voice, as he fled. He had forgotten her existence 
even. Only one thought was possible to him, 
in that crisis. Only one word was on his lips, 
She heard that word, as the door closed. 

“Rita! Rita!” 
signal call,.over, all. the roar of the confla- 
gration. 

The hapless woman turned to flee ;. fell upon 
the floor; ,raised. herself, feebly ; .reaghed, the 
narrow passage; fell again; saw the door, which 
opened at the side of the stage, but was now too 
paralyzed by fear to move it,, No: flames. were 


yet visible in that spot, only a dull, red glare; , 


& quivering arch of smoke; a. heat intolerable. 
Safety, offered that way,, perhaps. She tried to 
rise, and heard her own name. shrieked from 
behind. 

“Olga! Olga!’ 

She was lifted up; held tight in arms, made 
strong as, death by despair; and Rudolf’s face 
pressed close to hers. 

“Save me!’’ she shrieked. “Save;me!: Pm 
afraid of nothing else. But the fire—the fire ! 
I was. to die, so—it was prophesied, ..Don’t 
let me die, Rudolf—don’t: let me die,” 

“You shall not—you shall not !’’ 

“T love you, Rudolf,, 1 would not.own ‘it 
before; but Ido now. I will marry you, if you 
pave me, Great, God, save me!”’ 

‘‘You. are saved,’’ he answered. 
way. Only say the words again.” 

“T love you, Rudolf.. I love you!” 

He bore her on, through the door, down the 
steps.. But before he could traverse the space 


“ See, this 


And it rung out, like-a} 
forward an iron ladder; she shoved it out across 





flames shot up through the opening, almost 
scorching the faces of the pair. 
“You will let me die, after all,’”’ she groaned. 
Then a voice, from beyond the gulf of fire, cried, 
‘Rudolf! Rudolf! See. Thisisiron. Catch 


pit, quiek—quick !’’ 


There stood Columbine. She had dragged 


the gulf. 
Rudolf seized the nearest round. The girl’s 


hold slipped: the end she grasped was sinking. 


With a superhuman ‘effort, Rudolf ‘raised the 
ladder, and drew it down upon the still solid 
boards. 

But in: descending, it struck’ Columbine, and 
she fell—down—down. 

Fell, unseen ‘by Rudolf. He had not so much 
as noticed who. it was that offered the means of 
escape. He had caught up Olga; it was of she 
oly he thought. 

But as: he. raised ie in his\ arms, she saw 
Columbine sink. 

**Save me! Save me!” the sorceress moaned: 
she hag not a word for poor Columbine. 

In another instant, Rudolf had borne his bur- 
den across the blazing chasm. : 

But the planks, which had upheld their 
bridge, yielded on either side, and went down 
witli ‘a crash, and a volcano of fire surged up 
behind the pair. ; 

Then there was a rush of cool, fresh air; an 
open doorway in front: they were without: they 
were saved. | 

Saved.'., Rudolf had borne the enchantress, 

above the body of thé woman’ who loved him; 
-and hé had not even known at what cost he had 


beyond, the planks heaved up, directly in front, } won her life:and his. ' 


like waves, The nearest boards yielded, The 
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“Indeed; I lose 
All consciousness of common things, when I 
Listen entraticed ‘to what the artists choose, 
From east notes to lowest sc aaate sigh. 


“The many ihe 
Distarb me not with visions of their'dress 
And air. I live on new, enchanted ground; 
All cares have fled, and life is happiness. 


“Nay do not laugh— 
Why are the roses woven in my hair? 

At twenty, you should know we cannot quaff 
Such wine, unless we fashion’s impress, bear, 
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“Tis nectar, child, 
Such as sweet Hebe bore, and Juno drank, 
Intoxicating. They will think me wild. 
How foolishly you talk! ‘As if our rank 


“Would not defend 
Us from the small, malicious gossip near— 
Look, look—"twiis nothing but excuse to send 
That note td-night~his, headache—yet, he’s here. 


“Ah! well—he may 
Be better now. My thoughts began to roam; 
Another moment,and he'll come this way ; 
What—gone'to Thinna’s box. Let ua go home,” 
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Ix the oan of an-old: Virginie donates, $ 
® young girl is bending over a strawberry-bed, 
filling her basket with, the sweét, red berries. 

* See herve, Uncle Ben,’ she calls, presently, 
holding up @ispecially'large strawberry. * Ish’t 
this ;as. large..as; those you saw at the mew 
place ?”” 

.» An ‘old negro, who is working near, leatis on 
his hoe, and looks at the:berry. 

 Dat’s:a{bustéer, Miss Lelia,’’ he says. |“ But 
‘I reckon ide strawberries over yonder is'a leetle 
bigger.” 

“Oh, well, I don’ t believe they are half as 
sweet,” the: gitl says, ladghing.». She | pushes 
back the old, straw hat that flaps)over her yes, 
as she . speaks, and’ shows a lovely,’ flushed 
face, with’ deep blue eyes, and: waving; auburn 
chair. 

“ Maybe on, ain't,” Uncle: Ben ‘says. Then 
he shakes; his! hdad, and looks dolefully around 


the old garden, whichis principally a wild tangle 


of weeds.and flowers run mad together. «‘ Laws 
Miss Lelia,” he goes on, emphasizing his ‘dis- 
course with vigorous!-use «of: his) hoe, dey 
certain’y does: have things nice over yonder. 
De whole garden; yes, and de whole’plantation ; 
lookin’ as smoovems yo’ littld flower-bed, by de 
gate’dar. Ani’deshouse is ijés’ cliuck full o’ fine 
things, al) shinin’: wid goldsan’ ‘satin an’ ‘velvet. 
I seed ’em through de big ‘winders. Ah’ one 
young lady a [playin’ onde :pianny, and another 
one settin’ on de grass, ‘long o’ marse David, 
dressed up so pretty in ribbons and all, and 
lettin’ marse David’s dog lay right down on her 
white dress. I tell you she were a pretty lady, 
too. She and marse David’s jes dlike—got eyes 
jes’ like ole marster’s pictur’ in de house—dem 
big, dark, gray eyes, wid black eyelashes; and 
dey smile so pleasant, and talk so kind and 
sosherble. Dey was axin me "bout you ‘and 
mistis—how you was, an’ all. Say dey would 
like mightly. to. git,’ quainted wid you.” 

Uncle Ben glances sideways at his young 
mistress’es face, as he says this. 

Lelia laughs and shakes her head. 

“That will, never be, Uncle: Ben,” she says, 
positively. ‘Grandmother never will agree 
to it.” 

Uncle Ben hogs on in silence, fora few minutes, 


I says, ‘dat’ 





and ar 7 ae and says, besitatingly, “ Miss 


f 


Lelia, it pears tome dat fifty year ib a long time 
to keep on hatin’ folks.’’ 

| \Lélia looks up ‘from’ her strawberry gathering, 
laughing, ‘at first, but growing graver as she 
speaks. 

‘Bo it is, Uncle Ben. But grandmother 
doesn’t ‘get over ‘things, you know; and she 
thinks that ‘gratidfather’s brother behaved very 
badly ; and’ then, you ‘know, it '‘all came back 
to her, when she had to’sell so much of High- 
lands,’ and my eousin Ronald: bought it.” 

After this, both go back to their work in 
silence, till Uncle Ben looks up again, and 
speaks. ; 

*T ‘members the time, might y well, when marse 
Ronald, marster’s brother; lf’ home, and mar- 
ried dat' lady, dey was all so "posed'to. “Mighty 
pretty she was, ‘too. But ole marster waa 
powerful ‘mad, and dat"s How all de money and 
de plantation come to be‘tef to your grandfather, 
my marster. But folks say dat marse Ronald 
died worf’ moré money’ dan marster, and his 
son, marse Ronald agin, added to dat, and young 
marse David is sti#l°a’ makin’ money. He's 
powerful free ‘wid his ‘money, too, imarse David 
is. Dey mus be’ powerfal’rich, to be sho.” 

“Yes,” Lelia says. ‘They aré very rich.” 

'«¢De fus’ time I seed ’ein,”’ Uncle Ben goes on, 
“dey ‘was comin’ ‘long the ‘road, ih dat light 
carriage, marse David drivin’, and de prettiest 
pe'r o” ‘chestntrt ‘sotrels Hitched to it, Tuver sot 
eyes on. I knowed who dey was d’rectly, ’case 
I knowed de -house.was done, and de furniture 
had done come; and soon as I seed marse David, 
a Rutherford anyhow.’ I were 
tidin’ ‘ Béadegard,’ and I seed de’ young 
gent’eman look at him, and pull up his horses 
suddent. He axed me somethin’ ’bout de road, 
and den he say ‘ dat’s a fine horse you's ridin’, 
uncle,’ and I say,, sort,’ keerless, ‘nothin’ but 
one o’ de colts, sir, I broke for my young mistis, 
’case she likes a young, spirited horse.’”’ 

A peal of laughter, from Lelia, interrupts 
Uncle Ben’s. narrative here, 

‘‘One of the colts! Oh, Uncle Ben!’’. she 
exclaims. 

‘Well, mistis, I want goin’ to Jed on dat he 
was de only colt, and dar was only three fo’, old 
suppleanimated critters on de place besides,” 
Ben says, testily:: “ Den one 0” de young ladies 
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say, ‘Who.is your young mistis,,uncle?’ ‘ Miss 
Lelia Rutherford,’ I says; and de, young lady 
says,; ‘Oh! and what is yo’ name, uncle?’ 
‘Nelly'’s Ben is my-name, mistis,’ I says. Den 
she laughs, dnd marse David, his’ eyes sort ‘0’ 


twinkle; and she ‘say itwere ® funny name, 


£nadI salys, sort o’ keerless'agin, ‘ well, niistis, 
dar was always so many Bens on de place, d 
couldn’t téll one from ‘tother,.so dey calls :me 
dat, ’case'I:was married to:mistis’ waiting-maid, 
Nelly.’ You. see t’want worf. while to ibe 
’splaining to strangers dat I were all dat was lef’ 
of de Bens, and all de others besides.”’ 

**No, certainly not,”’ Lelia says, laughing. 

“ Den ‘dey talks ’bout ‘ Beauregard,’ and marse 
David say how he never seed ‘a'finer, horse, and I 
tell him he come of de famous ole Highland stork 
of racers and hunters. ’Peared like he couldn’t 
take his eyes offen him.”’ | 

“ Tsuppose hé wanted.to buy him,” Lelia says, 
a little scornfully. ‘Some people think they 
can have anything, if they offer money’ enough. 
Grandmother has never forgiven my cousin Ron- 
ald, for wanting to buy poor old Highlands itself. 
He offered her double its -value.’’: 

‘Well, Miss Lelia,’ Uncle, Ben says, slowly. 
‘Sometimes, I/dun know how mistis is gwine to 
keep de old place. | *Pears like everything is 


gwine to rack and ruin} an’ I.is gittin’ ole and 3. 


feeble. Idon’t see liow we can, git.along much 
longer, with taxes ‘toypay end. everything. | It’s 
jes’ a scuffle all de time, an’ ef mistis would jes’ 
take de money} dat:dechouse,/and what’s lef’ o’ 
de land, wéuld bring, slie could go!to town, and 
set. down in‘comfort de res’ 0’ her days. Marse 
David would give jes’ as much, an’ more, now, 
fur de. place;a8 marse Ronald offered, ’fore'he 
died, and ef site. got to (be sold, ’peara to me, 
marse David is;de right one to own it, He's old 
marster’s great-grandchile, and de las’ one.o’ de 
name, ’ceptin’ you ‘and dem two young ladies, 
An’ it do! look :to. me. like de,cle, place ought 
always to b’long-te a Rutherford, and’ 

* But here Uncle Ben’s ha: @ was suddenly 
interrupted by Lelis. Springing to her ‘feet, she 
turns on him, ‘with itis. eyes and glowing 
cheeks. “ 

“ You have gone-over to the enemy, 'too, Unele 
Ben,” she cried, in indignant tones, +‘ Well, go! 
Leave us, if you, want to, Go, and live with 
those rich people, | But don’t dare to say a word 
to grandmother, about quitting the old house. 
I tell you it would kill her.,, And I have heard 
her say she, would .put.a torch to jit, herself, 
before my unele’ Ronald’s' children should have 
it. Tell David Rutherford (that; the next time 
you see him . p 





With these words, Lelia marches off, leaving 
the:old man shaking his head, and muttering: 
“Dar it is, now! Mad as a hornet,.at de fus’ 
word ‘bout it., Lor’ bless, de chile!) [ dun 

w what. gwine to come of her an’ ole mistis. 

ell, ole mistis ain’t got long to stay, here, nohow:; 

mat’ Migs Lelia, po’ chile.| Sich #, pretty, sweet 

hile, ef she did, get mad, “long o’ de ole man! 

I dun know what will ’eome o’ h@®—’dout, she 

marries & rich,.man, She's pretty..’nuf, and 

smart ’nuf, for de pres’dent. Dar ain’t nobody 

*bout here good ’nuf, for her, ’dout it is. marge 

David, hisself. Well, .1.’clar!.,Now:dat would 
be a good thing.’ 

It seemed so good. a, thing, that Ben could not 
help imparting his, idea to his wife, as they sat in 
the kitchen, that night, Nelly knitting, and Ben 
mending a. bridle, by the light of pine knots. 

Nelly, 9 tall, dignified dame, who: henpecked 
her husband. frightfully, responded very abontiy 
to his suggestion. 

‘* You fool, nigger !’”’; she says..,: “ Old miss set 
you up wid. det! She bates.dem folks wus.’an 
pisen. I b’lieve.she,ruther see Miss. Lelia dead, 
dan married to marse, David, , You meedn’t was’e 
yo’ time,,studdin’, ’bout. dat,”’. And Ben: is 
silenced, then,and there, though he does, *‘ was’e 
his, time studdin’ .’bout it,’’ nevertheless. 

The sweet May days, and the warm Jume days, 
pass on, ‘The Rutherfords, at the, mew place, are 
becoming yery.. popular . in, ,the,.meighborhood, 
The, few, visitors, who come, toy ads, neyer 
fail.to tell of the dinner parties given: tq the new 
comers, andthe pleasant entertainments they have 
given in return, . Lelia, full of young.life, cannot 
help. being interested init all... Mrs. Rutherford 
hears it in. dignified silence, 

At the new; place, the. young people sometimes 
wonder and ip a little about the old lady and 
the young who lead ruch a solitary, dreamy 
life, at the old house. on, the,hill.. The place is 
plainly visible, ,across ‘the fields, from the new 
place ;, and.sometimes Kate Rutherford is seized 
with wild longings to rush ever, and rummage the 
old houge from. top to bottom. She is confident 
that it. contains untold treasures of old china, 
pictures and furniture. . She is curious, too, to 
see the stern old lady, who guards the castle like 
a dragon, and to. meet the young girl, about whom 
she hears such wonderful stories, , 

-* Dave,:I hear she rides.about, by.herself, and 
carries a pistol] in her, pocket; and, Emma Drury 
says, she has. seen her. digging potatoes,’ Kate 
says. 

‘* Very, probably,”’ David remarks, carelessly. 

“* She can’t be pretty,”’ Lucy says, ‘*for Miss 
Everett, told:me,she had red hair and, freckles,” 
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‘¢Unele Nelly’s Ben assured me that Miss Lelia 
tis de prettiest young lady in de county,”' mM Dena 
say 8, laughing. Sey q 

Tt is strange we’ have never’ mét bie 
where,” Lucy remarks: | “I ‘wonder ‘if 
never go to church.” ie 

Uncle ‘Beh ‘tells me that “Mistis wid’ 
complainin’, and Mis# Lelia won't leave nee 
David 

« Poot girl,” ~ § Rutherford, in her soft, 
kindly voice, '**she must lead’ a lonely life.’ ' I 
wish'we knew them, Perhaps, we — make 
it a little brighter for her.’’ 

The next Sunday, as the Rutherford’s light 
carriage drives wp: to the church gate, an old- 
fashioned, ‘shabby, lumbering vebi¢le, a igrarid ; 
coach once, but forlora -enovigh now, halts just 
before ‘them. |’ Unéle’'Nelly’s Ben’ ‘is the { 
driver. He "pulls up the “‘suppleanimated ; 
critters,”’ attached to'the coach, and, springing 
down from the high box, opens 'the door with’a 
flourish, arid’ lets down the steps with crash. 
‘A light, girlish figdre*@pringe out, and then an 
old lady descends ‘slowly—a very old lady, with 
snow-white hair under her widew's bonnet, a 
fair, proud face, and piercing, dark eyes. 

As the girl turns to assist her, the Ratherfords 
catch a glimpse of her face; too: and see a lovely, 
fresh, Sweet fade, with radthnt blue eyes, and 
beautiful: auburn hair. ‘In’a moment, the girl 
and the have passed into the church. 
When thé sparty from’ tlie new place enter,’ they 
S60 ‘old! Mrs, Rutherford ‘éitting aldte, in a ' pew 
across’ the’ church from them. Lelia’s where- 
abouts they ‘do not discover just at first. 

Tlie ‘setyice ‘begins. David Rutherford, whose 
taste im-aitisic is rather critical, néfves himself to 
endure the singing, which is wont ("We s dismal 
performance, the little organ stumblingly 
played by a very’ nervous young IWdy, the choir 
tinoving in a trémbling’ and! uneertain’ quaver. 

' To-+lay, ‘how: different! Oh, come, Jet us 
sing ‘unto the Lord,” ‘comes ¢learly, strongly, 
from thé gallery. A’ fitin, skilful hand is on the 
keys ; 2 fill, rich, lovély voice leads the choir. 

Duridteoks atonnd, withastart. Heeannot see 
the organist; but young Everett whispers, from 
the pew behind him: “It is “Lelia Riitherford.” 

After church, the congregation’ ioiters in the 
yard, and there’ is a little! buzz ‘of’ neighborly 
greeting, and’ talk, ‘and’ laughter.’ | David! sits 
holding the‘ reins of his! pretty chestnuts, and 
waiting till his mother and sisters finish their 
conference with the group around them. He 
seeg his cousin’ Lelia leaning from the! dd bosch 

| talking gaily with young Everett and 
George” Harrington. How pretty ‘the girt is! 


’ 





He watoliésher bright face, and sees the color 
‘come, and” gb) and the long, dark lashes sweep 
‘her cheek;'as'she looks down ;' and then, in turn, 
‘the glint‘and sparkle of her deep, blue eyes, and 


‘the dimple in -her cheek, as she looks up again 


and ‘laughs. -Itis really’ the: prettiest picture 
rid ever saw.) ‘Then he glances at her grand- 
other, who sits beside the girl. Had he thought 
rface cold and‘haughty? Why, it is full of 
nothing, but deep, adoring love, and exquisite 
tenderness, as she sits and watches Lelia’s face, 
and ‘smiles gently and sweetly, at the girl’s lively 
chatter. 

“David! Are*you dreaming?” cries Kate's 
laughing voice.:, «« We are ready to go.” 

The Rutherfords’ easy carriage whirls off down 
the road; and the Highlands’ coach goes lumbering 
heavily after it. 

‘‘Grandmother, did you see our cousins?” 
Lelia asks. “I thought they looked very nice 
and good. I wish— 

But ‘Mrs. Rutherford’s face grows cold and 
proud again; as she says, quickly: ‘*I do not 
wish to speak of them, Lelia. They are not 
persons I care to diseuss.” 

«Our ‘cousin Lelia‘is very pretty, I think,” 
Kate is saying, “and her voice is beautiful. Red 
hair and’ freckles, indeed! . Her hair is the 
loveliest auburn; and I didn’t see a freckle. If 
she were only. well-dressed, she’d be a beauty.” 
- 1 T thought she: was well-dressed, Kitten,” 
remarks David, ‘» ‘ 

“Qh, she looked. like ‘a lady; but—that was a 
washed-out lawn, David, and ah old, common, 
straw hat! She would certainly look prettier in 
nice, pretty clothes.’ [ orig hi! 

The next Sunday, old Mrs. Rutherford does 
not appear at church; but Leli@ié'there, dressed 
in a close, black riding habit,’ which certainly 
fits her lithé, rounded ‘figure’ to perfection, and 
makes her look ‘enchantingly pretty. She has 
ridden “ Beauregard,” alone; ‘from Highlands ; 
but Henry Everett escorts’ her home. David 
watches them off, and ‘a ‘distinct feeling of 
envy arises, Gn his'heart, towards that lucky 
youth. Likewise; when young Harrington looks 
after them, and says, carelessly: ‘‘ There go the 
prettiest girl, andthe finest horse in the country,” 
David experiences a ‘sudden’ emotion of resent- 
ment. What’ right has that young seamp to utter 
his admiration so careless and familiarly ? 

Then David begins to’ think of Lelia’s desolate 
and unprotected ‘condition, and of the hardships 
and ‘privations she’ bears so bravely. ‘‘ Uncle 
Nelly’s Ben’*:has told him) in ‘the various long 
talks he has had'with the old"inan} what a bright, 
brave spirit Lelia’s is. David’s chivalrous heart 
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is filled with pity. and kindliness, for the two 
lonely women, fighting their forlorn: battle with 
poverty and difficulties,, He longs to help them. 
But he knows they will not take help from him: 
they will not even know him,'or own him as a 
relative. 

All. that week, Dayid goes about, vainly pon- 
dering the question, how can he help, people who 
won't take, hig help, and yet who need it so 
surely ? 1a 

He thinkg that if he knew his cousin Lelia, 
he might persuade her; he might reason; or 
entreat.; but he does not know her. He fears he 
never. will;, The thing worries him so, that he 
has half a mind to go off on a trip to the White 
Mountains,,and try, to forget it. He will go. 
To-morrow, ,he will write, or telegraph, to his 
friend, Gordon, to join him. He is. riding slowly, 
along the road, through ‘the woods, when he 
hears the tramp of horses’ feet, and, looking up, 
he sees before him ‘‘ Uncle Nelly’s Ben,’’ riding 
& lean and antiquated plow horse. The old man 
is opening @ gate for » leslgsom horseback, and 
David sees it is his cousin Lelia, on * Beauregard.”’ 

Instinctively he reins up,-and lifts his hat. 

“Sarvent,,,marse, David,” Uncle Ben says. 
Then the old man adds, briskly, but with a 
stately, old-fashioned, air: ‘‘ Miss Lelia, dis is 
yo’ cousin, marse Dayid Rutherford: Miss Lelia 
Rutherford, my young mistis, marse. Dayid!’’ 

_For an instant,, Lelia looks not only discon- 
eerted, but proud.and provoked.; David fears 
she is. going to ride past without speaking. But 
she cannot make her escape. Uncle Ben bungles 
strangely about:opeming the gate. ‘I’m gwine 
to give him time, ’nuf to look at jher, anyhow,’’ 
the old man is saying to himself. David comes 
to his help... When Lelia finally rides through, 
she sees David’s kindly eye fixed upon ‘her, and 
he says, earnestly: ‘I am very glad to.meet my 
cousin Lelia,”’ 


Lelia di not ‘know .how it, happens, {but 


somehow she actually shakes hands. with him,, 


and then they ride.along, side by..side; and 
Uncle Ben drops | behind, and . chuckles: ‘there, 
gleefully, to himself, He hears them:conyersing, 
coldly and formally, at. first. Presemtly, the talk 
becomes more animated, and a Jaugh, rings out, 
now and thep,) from ‘one ‘or the other. ‘When 
they part, at the gate of a neighbor, two miles. 
further on, David holds his, cousin’s/hand, for a 
moment, and says, he “ hopes to see heragain a 
adding, ‘‘ might he come to see. her?” 


But Lelia looks startled, and colors deeply, + 


“Oh!” she exclaims, hurriedly... .“*1 should 
like it, but grandmother—I wish I might ask you, 


y 





repentantly : ‘+I should not have ‘asked you: 
Forgive nie,”’ and he lifts his hat, and rides away. 

‘Now Ise gwine to’ catch it,’’ Unele Ben 
thinks, ‘as he is left: alone with Miss Lelia: But 
he: does not ‘*catch it,’’ either then, or after- 
wards; and his subsequent praises: of: “ marse 
David”’ are, as he thinks, listened to with con- 
siderable interest... | 


David does not go to the White Mountains. He 


4is a little silent and absent-minded at home; and 


he rides away from home very’ regularty, every 
afternoon. By the most singular ‘+ chance,” he 
frequently encounters his: ¢ousin’ ot 
rides. ‘She is almost always alone} n ig 
busy at home, and she is ‘not at all aftaid ;” but 
David always finds it‘ just in his way’ to goin 
whatever direction she is’ going. He'discovers, 
too, and perhaps Uncle Ben knows how; that‘on 
days: when she does not ride, shesdften ‘walks 
down a certain wood road, that ‘leads’ through 
the woods, on both Highlands and the new place. 
It is, in fact, the shortest way from Highlands to 
the new place... There: are some” tall trées” in 
those woods, where! wood thrushds’’! sit; and 
call each other in the’summer ‘evenings, with that 
lovely, vibrating cadence; that," Lelia says, vis 
‘slike two or. three soft: little: bells! chiming*to- 
gether.’’ Lelia loves‘ to:sit on a fallen log-here, 
and listen ‘to their motes, | Shé is surppisedjithe 
first time shé sees her cousin David ene; “but 
soon ceases to be surprised, Itdias ‘bed too 
much a matter of gee a meet biee eller 
—é¢verywhere. I oF 
Lelia does not tell: hed grandmother of ‘these 
meetings. They are, she persuades herself, 
accidental: And each oné’ may be the last, for 
she hears that David is going:away soon. She is 
s etartied, at last, by the sinking of heart 
its, {that comes over her, when 'Uncte 
Yer,-one day; that marse David is gondy 
» And without a word of farewell! . There 
ig go little that is bright and(plédsmnt, in her life, 
thet} she misses him sorely.o:‘Andiphe thinks ‘he 
might have told ‘her he was géing, might have 
said:;he was sorry to go! ‘But»she remembers, 
that what is of great ¢onsequence, in her dull, 
secluded life, may be nothing to him. “He eannot 
miss her. He has a hundred friends that wilt 
more than fill her: place. 


“The moon shines down oti many brooks; 
The brook sees but one nioon,” 


‘She i is'angry with herself: for ca’ 


carin anything 
bout it, and'tries hard to forget hi Pierro 
When. two weeks have gone, she thinks he has. 
quite, put him out her of thoughts. » 
It is a sultry, September afternoon, and Lelia 
but—” She looks so troubled that David says, } is riding, slowly, along the road, to the post- 
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office, which is: four milés ftom the Highlands: 
She does not: know’ slie is thinking 6f David, till 
she‘ hears thé quick beatcof a:horse’s feet behind 
her, She is glad to see: him, and she ‘has! ziot 
time to:hide:it, but/her gladness:is nothing ¢om- 
pared to ‘the delight; thet beams: from Datid’s 
eyes. | 

“ Did you know I had been.away?” lie says. 
Have you missed mevat all? I was-telegraphed 


po eae Capa It neoms:s year 


since I saw you.” 

And Lelia; with pretty, fluttering color,’ and 
smilin owns she has missed him, and: is 
glad.to Bee him,', There is) no need for: him to: 
hold her..hand all this -time;. but he forgets to 
release it, and she to withdraw it.’ Hiséyes are 
fixed upon Her face, with such ‘améeager; pas- 
sionate; gesd, ethat ‘her own ‘sink: before them. 
He is;thinking ‘how much lovelier she is than he 
remembered: her, dnd ‘she is not conscious:of' any 
thought, but just @ glad tumult in her heart, that 
makes hér? Almost afraid to speak, lest ler ‘voice! 
should, tremble, as her: hand does... + 

| How’ short the tide isvafterthat. They have 
reathed the. post-office; and: are ‘on their way 
back, still viding: slowly, when a distant roar of 


thunder: érhites! theif ears) and they look up to’ 


see that the éky is black as ink, overhead, and'a 
terrible dtorm is almost wpon'them. A word to 
their :herses,'and away they fly; but it is too 
late atoireach home. ‘As they near the 
pss oe place, 'the wind is blowing ‘a 
hufricane around them, and the vivid lightning, 
and ‘crashing thunder, hate’ set ‘the horses mad 
with fright. 
t Pid: cannot ride through the woods, in this 
rm, Lelia. _ You: must come in’ here,” David 
er ‘ahd as he unlatches the gate, the 
tears it from his {hand, and flings’ ft. 
with a stort ‘and bound; ‘*Beauregard”* rushes 
through. | It ig: well he does, for as they gallop 
across the lawn;-thé heavens open, ‘and floods of 
rain pour down. «The, Horses’ feet crash on the 


ie 


gravel befdre the door,and David springing from: 


his-horge, lifts. Lelia down; and hurries her into 
the, porehl ; But even in these few seconds, both 
are thoroughly wet. A lady comes hurriedly out, 
into,the hall, to'meét:them) A plump, matronly 
figure, with a sweet face, anda pair of kindly, 
brown eyes... As.she hurries forward, she ex- 
claims, in a voicé, whose every tone is ‘a caress, 
‘* David, L am so glad you have come ha Why, it is 
cur cousin Lélin'with you! Dear child! ‘How 
wet youvare! Come upstairs, direstly; and 
change your clothes! Lucy! ‘Kate!’ Mere is 
your cousin almost drowned !”’ 

Lelia finds herself hurried upstuirs, into o 


‘lovely, luxurious room, ‘undressed by those 
tender, motherly hands, and dressed’ again, in 
soft, fine garients, and in one of Lucy’s pretty, 
white dresses. 

The two girls ‘flit around ler; Wait on her, pet 
her, and gaze at her with admiring eyes. Lucy’s 
eyes are brown and gentle; and her voice: soft 
and caressing, like her riother’s ; but “ Kitten” 
has the genuime’‘“Rotherford eyes}! dark gray, 

pdeep set, black lashes, heavy-browed. Lelia 
seatedly knows whieh is the sweetest, gétitle Lucy, 
or Kitten, with: the ‘searlet lips and Gay laugh. 
tis all’ wonderfully sweet, and ‘brigltaad new 
to her.' . The storm rages:on, out of doors ; but 
in the house, all is cosy, and tranquil, and’ Sweet. 
When Lelia is dressed, andthe girls havé brushed, 
and wondered over, and fastened ‘wp ‘again, the 
wonderful luxuriance of her: burnished, auburr 
hair, they .go down ‘into''the’ parlot, where + 
bright, little fire has been Kindled;and where 
David springs up, from an’ easy chair, and ‘comes: 
to meét them, with sparkling eyes. || 

“Itis so charming te have you here, at Inst,” 
he. says; and his mother e¢hoes the ‘words, her 
soft hand laid’ caressingly on Lelia’s shoulder. 
«Ah! gays‘ Lelia to herself, “ how sweet it is 
here,” The beauty and luxury of the room, 
glowing in the fire-light ; the bright | fates} the 
soft, loving voices ; the home'lédk # the rest and 
comfort ofit all;' and David's ‘handséme, earnest 
face, smiling down upon ‘ier, a¢ she nestles in'a 
deep-cushioned chair, and ‘resigns herself to the 
sense of ‘happitiess, and’ well being, that comes 
over her. 

But. presently David catches the’sound of a 
litile sigh from her. 

‘What is it ?”’ he asks, in # low tone: 

“Oh, I was just thinking of grandmother. 
She is'so lonely,” Lelia.says. 

‘Will’ she ‘be anxious about you?” David 
asks. 6 

“T don’t know. Iam aftaid she will. T must 
go, when the'rain slackens a little.” ” 

But the ‘rain pours on steadily, and it is evi- 
dent Lelis caniiot go. Presently, David is missing, 
and after half'an hout’s’ absence, comes: «quietly 

back, and whispers to: gr as Kiyte'eid” Lucy 

are playing a @uet. | 6 

“T have been to ‘Highlais a then you 
were here—safe.”” 

“Oh! Did ‘you see estntlieteb sn Lélfn'asks, 
with a start: 

“No. I didn’t dare to,” David answers, 
laughing. "“‘T’saw Uncle Ben. I told him you 
} would stay here, to-night.’”’ 

“You went in the rain. 
Lelia says, softly. 


a 


How good you are,” 
Then she wonders what 
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grandméther: will’ say to: her, \to-morrow.j/. Sh¢ 
thinks of the dim, lonely sitting-room, at home; 
its dark, heavy furnitaré; its silence and, dull- 
ness; an@ her! grandmother's _ solitary, aged 
figure: ‘seated: there. She. is: feeling . terribly 
guilty and unhappy, when: peepee 
her'to sing: for them: 

_ditas' soch a delight to: touch the: keys:of the 
magnificent “Stienway piano, and feel its soft, 
clear notes, mingling with, and bearing up, her 
voice, It’ ises0' sweet to know:that her singing: 
on thebt-all pleasure’; ‘to: hear their praises ; 

wake see the’ — — in» David’si 


— 

ovAh, welll Lelia has never had suchia seniely 
time/* When itis all‘over; when she has bade’ 
them alt’ “pood-night,”: and slept in her ‘pretty 
root’; when ‘she has met them in the morning, 
found the exquisitely appointed breakfast table ; 
when she has said « good-bye,*? and» ¢ousiw 
Alice™ and the girls have kissed her! warmly ; 
ly, Dawidchas ridden home with her, 
at the door of the:old Highlands: 
@ dart, ‘sinks; dnd she feels, some- 
- how) that inothngras bright, oan ever ow come 

. into her life. 
 oBhe Pees, wvery wrerty,°4 into tue ‘dining- 
. foom, where: her grandmother simbitdinig, ‘and’ 


stoops. to kiss the withered cheek” of the old. 


< * Ruthérford looks at her, in silence, for a 
moment; and then says: 4 
°*T suppose you could not help it, wee But’ 
this must not be again.” 

“Grandmother, they were so’ good and sweet 
to mé\” Lelia Answers, her eyes full of tears’ now. 


“ Paha oro ‘yda ‘could not help liking 
TEPyou faust. would forget that old 
law-suit, and be friends with my cousins.’ 
Child" says Mrs. Rutherford; ‘passionately, 
“ you do not’ khow what you are'talking about. T 
will tell you why I hated Ronald Rutherford, 
fifty years ‘ago? “He said’the will, that left’ this 
property to my husband was forged, and that'I 
hed forgedllit: It was proved to be genuine, in 
court, but) I cannot forgive’ hie; even in wr 
grave. ” 2% 


Tt is Tate in Ber. Never once has’ David 


seen Lelia, since the day of the mae Bhe has 


not even been’ at church. : 

“Uncle Ben’’» says, sadly, ‘tht atele is: 
complainin’;” and Miss Lelia doesn’t leave her. 
David persuades his motherii’call at Highlands 
With him, It is @ dating move; but it is met by 
a qtiety “mistis says, will you please. excuse 
her," fom Nelly. Then David writes a pleading 
note to Lelia, and she answers,’ briéfly. 


‘them. I know it can be' no ‘one but you. 





‘+ Forgive me, please ; ‘but I cannot isde you, or 
speak toi you. |. 1) ams sorty. »» My dear 
love to: your a and: sisters, Your cousin, 
Lelia.” wi} 

Thatis.all. ‘* Uncle Bev”? cannot: explain it, 
He! can‘ only shake his: head; and benioan it all, 
and-say ‘+ole mistis is mighty sot in ey wayeiee 
be sho’.”” 

Butione day, Unele: Ben, comes Mastity over to 
the! new place;' and: asks to spéak* to. marse 
David: | Things.have gone .badly at Highs 
lands. The sheriff is there, and has levied on 
the horses and ‘cattle. . David! knows'that means 
utter destitution: for the little,garrisenof High- 
lands. Rn eee 

David rides: over:in haste. Heé'finds the sherif® 
and his assistant; ‘at the barn. Lelia ‘is there, 
pale as death, but: quiet and tearless, She looks: 
at David;as he dismounts, iand/ goes up to him, 
quietly.| She even smiles aidittle,' de‘she says’: 

. “know! what: you have come for, cousin 5 but 
you ‘cannot hélp* us; It'is very ‘kindof you. I 
do thank you; but my grandmdther would ‘mot! 
take ‘help ‘from—you. ‘You do fot, know hér, 
I must go baeck'to the house now, ‘to‘Her.’”9 /i9%' 

She draws her hand gway, goes up’ to « Beau- 
regard;”’ lays! her hand, forione moment, ‘softly,’ 
on ‘his glossy neck, then turtis,‘and walks steadily 
wikpeDanth ieee her, and ‘eatches her 
hand. 

‘¢ Lelia, I must gee years ssonifitepenl ** Come 
down the. wood-ftoad, this evening, and meet me: 
I tell- 'y@hy child, I'wil? see you. ‘If’ yow do not 
come, befk® stitset; I swear I will cone here, 
and say ou, in ‘your grandmother's presence, 
what I have to say to you.” 

She. hesitates, fora moment; “hen ‘whispers, ' 
‘“‘T will come;”’ and ree? hér hand from’ 
him, ‘is gone. 

Red and brown leaves are falling thickly 
around’ Lelia’s’ favorite seat;'in the! wood-road, 
and the wood thrushes have Jong ‘sitice ceased to 
sing, ih the tall tree-tops. David’ seats himeelf 
on the old log, and waits for her, waits long, and: 
aliiost despairs of her.” ‘At last, he sees” her 
coming; far down’the ‘road, and’ springs to meet’ 
her, She is smiling, and yet there are tears in 
her lovely eyes. 

** Oh, David !”’ she cries, ** you are too good to! 
us. ‘They are still there; my dear Beauregard, 
and all; . The man said‘ friend had bought 
But: 
whén. grandmother knows it,’ she will! not’ let 
them'stay."’ ' The girl is fairly sobbing now. 

David puts his arm ‘round: her; and draws her 
to him. **Dear little cousin {"” he’ whispers. 
‘Never mind that now.’ We must notlether find 
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it out. -Butlisten, dear! , Liove you; and I can’t 
pear for you to_betroubled about anything. Just 
tell me that ‘you love me, dear, and give me ‘the 
right to do it, and I will make your life fair‘and 
pleasant.for you. Lelia! » Don’t you love!me?”’ 
_ “ Yes!’ she answers, with a'sob. . ‘* But that 
only makes: iti worse. _ Grandmother will mever 
like you; will never forgive—” 

.) “What? ..Who, my, darling ?’” asks pesid ti 

oof Oh, Dayid, don’t you knowall about it? | The: 
will?’’ asks Lelia, drawing: away from’ him, and 
looking up,,anxiously, at hint. 

‘‘ Ab! my grandfather's, hasty and unfortunate 
accusatian, of your grandmother. ‘Yes, [ know 
it all,” Dayid answers, gravely. “And I know, 
thnt,.on his death bed, he spoke of: it with deep 
regret, and begged:my father:to make atonement 
for it; im some-kindneéss to your grandmother, or 
her children, .My father’s speedy death . pre- 
vented his:making this atonement—and I-—little 
darling, after all,:itsis not: I who:will-serve ‘her, 
but she; who.can nobly forgive, and res me; a 
im token. of her forgiveness.’ 

Derxidy you db not know her? She neil 
forgives {tclielia says, with!another.sob. | 

- But, after: all, she not feel utterly hope- 
less, and then—she bly happy With. it 
all... To ditwthere »imnthe. ‘crimson, evening 


weather,’! with David's em: around. her his, 


kisses on her lips, and his tender, passionate’ 
words in her ear; is rapture, the very memory of 
which, she thinks, will, make’ her happy all, her 
life, even, if this first time should | the Jast. 
When the snalight has died cog. she 
rises hastily, and .prepares, to , go. reach 
the end of the wood, nearest Highlands, and 
David. stoopsqto ;kiss, her once more, saying: 
«« Remember,,I shall come.and tell aunt Agnes all 
about it, to-morrow.’’ And Lelia nots and;runs 
swiftly away;' ) 

But. she. has; determined, bravely, that she 
will tell her grandmother, herself. . So, that 
night, when.she goes, with the old lady, td her 
room, she suddenly comes, kneels down by her 
chair, takes both the withered hands in hefs, 
and tells the story. , She tellstitpall,’ and repeats 
David's words about his grandfather's repenta 
Her grandmother listens, to the end, in a silence 
that is terrible, Then she unlocks Lelia’s hands 
from hers, and pushes the girl back from her. 

‘Go!’ she cries. ‘‘ Leave me, if!you choose; 
but never come back to me again!” 

And Lelia goes to. her room, and: sobs. her 
heart out there; and writes to. David, begging 
him tobe patient; perhaps, something may 
soften that stern heart yet. ‘‘I cannot leave 
her;’’ she says. ‘+All my life she has denied 





herself. for me.- 
leave her.’’ i 

‘Weeks: pass’ on; and ‘the dean November 
weather ‘cémes. © Lelia goes about the: house, 
trying» to ‘seem contented and cheerful ;-but she 
cannot. > She droops andi fades. , She takes a little 
cold, and does not notice ity:or does. not care. 

She coughs, and shiv , and is flushed 
and restless ‘at! others. Finally, she wakes, one 
mofning, languid and ill, and cannot rise. There 
iscgreat consternation in the: little. ‘household. 
She is up the next day, but sits silent and languid, 
in &® great: chair,’ ‘in the sitting-room. . Uncle 
Ben comes up to look at her there, She is very 
white.’ -Her head -rests, latguidly, against the 
back’ of the chair: :But her eyes open; with a 
faint; little smile, as the old man-comes in, 

_  How;is you; to-day, Miss Lelia’? he asks. 
. * Better,” she says, very gently, and @nd-then her 
eyes close again. | 

** Misa Lelia—I saw marse David; veailitey,” 
the old man says suddenly, bending-te 
and whispering. Wh ta 4s 

She looks up, with a start, «Elem 
turn »to/ crimson, and her: eyes. emma 
She does not speak. 

- The oldman goes on. ‘‘ He ovbite i give 
his love, semyou. . He look mighty torny,to, hear 
you was sick.” Coot tiie 

Lelia’s head goes down est and Ben ‘sees 
the, tears stealing, from under. her closed. lids. 
Then he goes solemnly away, and, opening,the 
dining-room door, ‘stands before his . mistress, 
who is carefully washing the;thin, old rye that 
has been used at breakfastys iy yf). 04! 

Ben.-has taken a reaolytiduentie toes the 
door behind: him, and 

<4 What will you “°* ant 
in surprigé@ien: 

« Mistis,”’ h¢ says, iamnoln 


menor gan rere 


tT) 





sOnigon Bome- 
thin’, is done fur ~~ dat chile in mm is. gwine to 
die,” 

‘What. do you mean?” empe ‘ie. old dady, 
tremblingly, 

«« What I. mean is dis.- She’s jestéilieekin’ her 


heart, case you. ¢an’t, forgive. dem dat,is in, de 


ce. } grave, and gone to Se aalitte tax what's 


de matter; well,’ nuf; an’ TP ine to tell: you, 
ef. you;-kills,me. -Ef you don’t send for marse 
David, and say ‘here, take. my, chile, and make 


ther happy,’ she’ll-be-in her. grave, aforgyNew 


Yeagsjand when, she’s,dead, you'll heer de, 
Lord to forgive y Mahe 35 est 

_ Uncle Ben speaks these lest, words; i Be like 
Destiny, and’when he has finished, does mgt wait 
to see the effect. of this eee but hme and 
walks out, hurriedly. ‘ 
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The old lady sets down her cup, with a shaking 
hand; rises, and goes hastily into the sitting- 
room; and stands and looks down upon her child. 
Lelia’s cheek is white again, andithere is a.stain 
of tears upon it, which she vainly tries to hide. 

Her grandmother looks at her, a Jittle-while, 
with clasped hands and moving lips. Then she 
softly goes, away, and cloges the door. 

Two-hours afterwards, Lelia is roused from a 
light slamber, (poor child, she has: slept little the 
night before; ) by a step im the:hall. -Sherwonders, 
listlessly, whoit:is, There is a murmur of voices 
in) the: dining-room, next her;: then footsteps 
again ; then the: door opens, amd is she dream- 
ing?) For Dayid id standing in the doorway: 

Bat: she,s0on, khows, it is: not :a:dream, for, 
in another second, he is we wi her, and his 
arms.are round her. 


4 t 





“‘Oh, David! Grandmother !—does she know 
it ?’’ she cries, ° 

‘«She sent for me, love. She has given you to 
me,”’ is his answer: and Lelia’s.weary head goes 
down upon his breast, and a sigh of perfect 
content, comes from her heart. 

It is spring time, again, at Highlands, The old 
house’ is full of life, and sunshine, and beauty. 
Wealth: and happiness. have come to it again. 
Mrs. RutherfoFd sits, contentedly, in her easy 
chair, arid smiles;.as Lelia’s voice comes to her, 
in song and laughter. David Ruthexford is the . 
master of Highlands, and the old lady simply 
adores:him./ The weod-road isa much frequented 
path now, and .it\is hard to/tell which is the 
happiest hous e old| home or the new. 

Arid on nae plantations there is noone 
prouder and, happier than * Unozz Nuiix’s Ban.” 


i 
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Oh, beautiful moon? 
He only pray, : 
thie alone I confide): | 
Whilé your silver beams play, 
In glorious array, 
on the murmuring tide; 
Does my darling now sleep, 
While the sparkling waves leap, 
Laughing gafly and singing, te you? 
Oh! go and for me let thy gilded rays speak, 
Whilst the. twinkling staré in their giee fondly peep, 
In your winning toues ask if he’s as. 
1/OY ( Oh, silvery mdon! 
Gliding over the sea, 
Pray, tell me to-night,... 
Is he thinking of me? 
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like leaves‘of antumn;, 
the path I tread, ; 
Those who-once I loved the dearest, 
Now, alas, to me are dead. 


Blooming flowers’ have lost their sweetness, 
' Summer skies are dark and drear, 
Vanished are the charms of music, 
Songs no more my heart can hear, 
Waiting, for the angel’s calling, _ 
Listening, for the boatman’s oar, 
Longing, for the light of morning, 
Dawning, from the other shore, 
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Ar last, the train was off, and in a few minutes 
we had left’ the smoky city, aad were rushing 
past Epping Forest. ' 

My destination was an old, moated Manor 

- House in’ Essex, where my cousin lived, having 
married Sir George Wycombe, the head of one-of 
the oldest families there. «« Lady Wycombe!” 
How ‘absurd’ it all'sedmed. © Iacould not realize 
that august personage to be oma i tng 

Sybil’s mother ‘had died, w er ‘child was 
only. sixteen; leaving Sybil alone*in the’ world; 
save for a host of relations, our own among the 
number. As my husband and Sybil -had-always 
been great allies, from the time she, a wee 
mite, toddling around in white skirts and blue 
ribbon, pulled his tawny moustache, until the 
tears stood in his eyes, she naturally came. tous. 
And such a beautiful creature as she was! She 
beguiled Tom, entirely, I used to say, laughingly, 
from his allegiance to me, his lawful wife. They 
quarrelled, and made up, and p ed to be 
desperately in love with each other, ignoring me 
in the most comfortable manner, 

One day, however, Sybil came to ushing 
and smiling, but with tears standing/in her eyes 
** Aunt Nell,” she whispered, throwing her arms 
about my neck, “ Grorge | has asked mé to marry 
him, and—I’ve said ‘yes.’ Only, of course, I'll 
have to live in England, and leaving you almost 
breaks my heart.’ 

George, or Sir George Wycombe, as the world 
called him, was a young Englishman, the owner 
of a handsome estate, that had been in the 
family for centuries, and of a title that went back 
to the days of Charles the Second. We had 
made his acquaintance at Saratoga, and he had 
called upon us afterwards iri New York. During 
the winter, that followed, he and 
a good deal together, so tha 
surprised at this confession, 
charming. There-really was feghim 


to, except that it would ‘separate us froiii Sybil. chee 


So the pair were wiarriéd, ‘and’ roW) after an 


interval of two years, I was. travelling down to }it 


Essex, to visit “‘ Lady Wycombe,” in the old, 
rambling Manor House, of which she had so often 
written, 
“Don’t be frightened, when. you first see it! 
It is one of the few moated mansions yet* left in 
England,” she had said, in her last lettér, “and 
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the country around it, is quite flat, with the 
German’ Ocean not far off. If you should first 
see it, in the twilight, standing solitary and dark 
against »the sky, and when the wind comes 
moaning across the desolate marshes from the 
sea, you might shudder, and wish to turn back. 
So be sure to come, by a “morning train, when 
your first glimpse: of ‘it will be ‘by sunlight. It 
is larger than ‘it: seems, long, low, rambling 
affair, parts of it as old asthe third Henry; but 
the principal front, later, and: ‘believe of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. An American, I suppose, 
would. have-deserted it, long ago, for some 
spick-and-span, new, bastard, Gothic affair; but 
my husband ¢uld not live anywhere else, for the 
world, when not up in London at Parliament. 
His aye dwelt here, he says, since the 
Crusadesjand he is prouder of it than if it was 
as big and modern as Castle Howard, or any 
other of Vanburgh’s monstrosities. I was a 
dreadful, little radical, as you know; but.I begin 
to share this: feeling. «Don’t think I ‘dearly 
love a lord,’“however, as Byron said of Moore. 
I don’t care a bit more for dukes and earls, 
because they are. such, than for other people; 
but when I meet a duke, whose.ancestor com- 
mandedat Flodien, or visita house, that saw 
the Wars ofthe Rosés, I feel} T' ‘Sonfess, a certain 
awe. It is the imaginative side of my nature, I 
suppose. Tb put you ins room, when you 
come here, thatgi ‘back to the fourteenth 
century, and-then see if you don’t show, you 
dear, good, ee" American, something of 

my Seaknsa tas 
A handsome equipage, with coachman and 
footmaii, is waiting for me at the station, and 
very.soon, my maid and I are being whirled 
awayy over the level roads of Essex. I catch 
sight of the old Manor House, across the flat 
landscape, long before we reach it, as the sum is 
brightly, and realize how home-like and 
in summer/and in a oe I 


I think of it in that aspi ig 
I hardly say this,, when. we, reach the 


that encircles the mansion, and’'I catch sight of a 
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slight figure, perched on the old, stone steps 
beyond. My eyes grow dim with tears. It is 


** Yes,” she says, ‘I know just what you're 


going to say!’ Why do I keep that here? I 


Sybil! Soft arms are soon around my neck, and } can’t tell you! Just a fancy. The old thing 


a dear voice is saying, ‘‘ You darling, aunt Nell, 
are you.so awfully sorry to see me? It’s shabby 
of you to show it though !”’ f 

Changed! Nota bitofit, Just as saucy, and 
just as pretty as ever. Directly she says: 

«Where’s uncle Tom, however, George, 
George,” she calls, looking around. ‘Aunt Nell 
has really come.’ 

Sir George appears, advancing with break-neck 
speed. Again I am seized, embraced, and deluged 
with a torrent of questions, ending, as did ‘the 
other, in the inevitable, ‘‘ Where’s uncle Tom?”’ 

As soon as I recover enough breath, I turn se- 
yerely to Sybil. ‘Do you think I will allow you 
to exercise your fascinations on him again?’’ I 
say. ‘And justas I am getting him into harness? 
No, indeed! Tom is safe in London.’ 

Exclamations of horror on both sides! Sybil 
absolutely forgets herself so far as to give mea 
good shake; while Sir George looks as though he 
would join in, in another instant. ‘‘When is he 
coming?’ she asks, indignantly. I feel, limp, 


dusty, and conscious of a, generally messed, 
dishevelled appearance, and I give in, and weakly 


murmur; ‘ To-morrow.’’ 
What a happy day! . Through every nook and 
cranny of the old. place we stroll, and finally 


exercises a perfect fascination over me. 
calls it my. ‘fétiche.’” 
lovingly. . 

I rise and drag my weary limbs over to the 
corner of the room, where the treasure stands. 
It is @ beautiful thing, no doubt, a high, carved 
piece of furniture, seemingly built into the wall, 
and extending ‘to the ceiling, The exquisite 
workmanship attracts my attention. Four great 
monsters, with claws inlaid with quaint-colored 
stones, act-as pedestals, whilst around the whole 
thing, winds a long procession of figures, standing 
out in bold relief. 

‘It’s nobody knows ‘how old;”. says Sybil, 
‘‘and, has ‘been, here for hundreds of years. 
They say it. was brought from Norway, for the 
wicked Comtesse ‘Jeanne, who lived ages ago, in 
thé time: of Queen Elizabeth. I’ve looked it all 
up. | ’ll. show you her portrait, to-morrow, in 
the picture gallery. George told me.about. it, 


George 
And she looks at it, 





before I'd: ever: seen the Manor House, whilst 
they wére refurnishing. the room’ forme. ©He 
wanted «iti removed, but somehow even the des- 
cription captivated me, and I wouldn’t have it.” 

I did not wonder at her. It was a beautiful 
thing, but it had a sombre, weird look; at least 
to me; 4s though ‘it were full of secret drawers, ' 


wind up at, the rose garden, with its wealth of } coritaining death and destruction. Sybil faughs, 
queenly flowers, from delicate pink to Jacquemont } heartily, when I tell her my cheerful fancies, 


roses, red as blood, great, creamy buds, bending 


on, Sir George. and Sybil, like two children, 
pointing out this and that for my -admiration. 
Finally, I become conscious of utter exhaustion, 
and tell Sybil that I must,go,and.rest. . Sybil,.all 


contrition at her thoughtlessness, as.she calls, it, . 


takes me to her own sanctum,|a little nest of blue 
and silver, She puts.me onthe, lounge, darkens 
the room, and seats herself. beside me, with’ the 
eau de Cologne. . I)stretch myself out!; and utter 
content of mind and body. comes over.me.’ ' With 
half-shut eyes, I, look around on ‘Sybil’s ‘dainty 
boudoir, with its walls hung: in, blue, soft, white 
rugs on the shining ftoors, velvet, portdires hanging 
from the antique arched doorways. ‘ 
One of Sir, Joshua’s: tender, child. faces loo 

down from over the maantel,-where bits of.Sevres, 
scattered amongst bric-a-brac of every description, 
lie in artistic confusion. But as I look around, 
one thing catches. my,;eye,which seems to. be 
utterly incongrypus,' and out of keeping with the 
rest of the room. What. is it? I turn; to. Sybil. 
Before I can speak, she has followed the direction 
of my eyes, and forestalled my question. 


} and’we settle ourselves comfortably once more. 
down beneath their wealth of sweetness., We go 


Sybil: moves; her feather fan slowly to and fro. 
Icheat the ‘fluttering of the leaves, and the 
twittering of the birds through the open window); 
and. gradually my ‘eyes close, and 1 journey 
sweetly through the land of Nod. 

I awake, with a start !)\Sybilcis not by my 
side, She has gone to:dress; probably. -I turn 
lazily, thinking, reluctantly, that I. must go and 
do likewise, when a consciousness that I am not 
alone: comes over me. 

I turn quickly. ‘What do I see before me? 

Standing by the old carving, fumbling busily 
at the door;rwith. her face turned to me, isa 
woman. But how queerly dressed! Andi what 
& singular face!,, Purple hair, half-hidden by a 
long, flowing veil; great, dark, cruel eyes; and 
-tender red lips, half-parted in.a smile. But what 
@ smile !,,,It is cruel: as death itself: I stare, 
fascimatetl, at the quaint. dress, with its green 
satin petticoat, jewelled: stomacher, and standing 
ruff; . But what! has she in) her ‘hand?. Is it.a 
dagger? a 

‘‘ How absurd all this:is,” I think. “What a 





horrible ‘dream.” I rub my eyes, violently, 
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strive to rouse myself, and then look! back again. 
Sure enough, she is! gone: '*« Ahi’® BD’ think, 
«that comes from Sybil’ s:fétiehe. | A find weleome 
it has given me: I must find the child.” 

So: thinking, I half-rise, and‘ lock ‘toward my 
bugbear. As I look, I think the cabinet:door is 
open. Igo to it, for it was locked, ‘when I went 
to sleep, and Sybil showed me the key hanging 
to her belt, inimitation of a chatdlaine. The door 
isopen. Afraid, 1 Know not why, I: extend my 
hand, and push it-still wider. On either: side, I 
see small drawers, with locks ‘of queer :work- 
imanship; and little} arched doorways, looking 
like shrines: for miniature saints. 1 stumble in, 
and look, around me; half-frightened, when: just 
beyond, I see a gleam of light.’ Instinotively, I 
put forth:my ‘band,vanil grasp what seems to’ be 
&@ projecting handle. A push, and something 
gives way, with a resisting creak, and the panel 
swings slowly open. .A gust of air, dold \as 
though from a ‘tomb, blows in»upon me: But 
impelled by something, im spite of myself, for I 
oi trembling from head to foot, I go on. | 

At; first; I\see:mothing, and- then; ds my' eyes 
bécome acotistomed to the sombre light, I behold, 
at my feet, a. flight. of winding stairs, which 
twist and turn, until I grow ‘fairly dizzy gazing 
upon them. Suddenly I see: a figure crouching, 


half-way down the» stairease}:and my heart ;' 


seems to stop: beating, as 1 recognize the same 
figure, which I saw in ‘my dream. As I look, I 
hear a footstep, far away in the distance. It 
approaches, nearer :and nearer. Surely it is 
some one coming up the stairs..' Perhaps; that 
amadwoman! She must be an escaped lunatic, 
from some near asylum. She has a dagger. 
What awful thing may she not do? He must be 
warned. 

While I stand, stupefied, the steps come on, 
nearer and nearer; and then I see appear, 
above the balustrade, first the head of 'a man, 
young and handsome, with a smile upon his lips, 
then his shoulders, and finally his whole figure. 
Where am ‘i? |b am dreaming again. For ‘he, 
too, is dressed! in the costume’ of the sixteenth 
century, and holds a siénder ‘rapier in his 
‘hand. 

I must call. Where is Sir George? I struggle 
for breath; but cannot’ make a sound: The 
satin dress. moves, looking like a serpent cviling 
itself to strike. I see her rise and lean forward. 
She holds ‘her. dagger’ on high. She means 
murder. He comes nearer and nearer, humming 
a light song. I shutmyeyes) Dean do nothing. 
Then follows a heavy crash, with groans, ‘growing 
fainter and fainter. ‘Then’ silence: |- 

What have I seen? Murder! 


And I am 





alone with: this thing.“ Is it human? I know 
noti! With one wild effort, and uttering a piercing 
sereai of agony, I rush blindly forward, and 
gain: the door.’ With the strength of despair, I 
push it to behind’me; for I hear steps coming 
after me. With one spritig, I gaim the outer 
door ‘of the ‘carving, 'turn the key ; and then [ 
remember no more. 

When I come to myself, I amon the lounge, 
with Sybil’ on one'side, tenderly’ bending over 
me, and Sir George on the other. As F.open my 
eyes; poor Sybil ‘bursts into tears. “Oh! aunt 
Nell,” ‘she cries,‘ IT thought you were dead.” 

After # few moments, trembling ‘still, I am 
able to tell them all.’ They listen, with profound 
amazement. Suddenly, Sybil’ draws''closer to 
Sir George. . 

‘(What can it mean?’’ she half whispers. 
*¢That is''the’ wicked” Comtesse Jeanné, and 
aunt Nell has never seen her picture—” 

‘i What;”' I say, trembling still more. “The 
old Comtesse Jeanne, whom I’ve just seen. The 
maurderess.” ‘And the same awful fear comes 
over me, as I. glance toward the old carving, 
which seems to. glare at me thredteningly, with 
its body-guard ‘of monsters. 

. Let us go,” cry, beside myself with terror, 
“from this horrible thing*’”’ 

Sybil; as frightened’ as I, and both of us 
clinging ‘to Sir’ George; stumble out’ into the 
broad ‘hall; through’ the great door of which the 
bright sunshine is streaming. I gasp with relief, 
as I step into what seems to be another world, 
apart from that’ awful woman, with hér shim- 
mering green robe and gleaming eyes. 

Here’ Sir George tells’ me the story of the 
Comtesse Jeanne. She was one of the. dumes 
@honneur of Catherine de Medici, one of that 
circle of: dark-eyed Italian beauties, whom the 
Queen brought with her from stately Florence. 
The Wycombe of that day saw her, while on a 
visit to the Court of France, fell desperately in 
love with her, and married her. But he was of 
a fickle’ nature, and: after awhile tired of her, 
often leaving her alone here in the Manor House, 
while He went up to: London, whiere he plunged 
into all sorts of gayeties. The Comtesse Jeanne, 
for such she. dontinued to be called, even in 
England, baid nothing. But although she smiled 
as sweetly as’ ever, people remembered her 
Italian nature, and shook their heads, when they 
saw Wycombe set to wooing another woman, in 
his: gay, reckless fashion, and ‘this’ time a fair 
dame, in her very neighborhood ‘ 

One morning, when’ Wycombe was up at 
London, in attendance on the Court, he was 
missing ‘at the royal ‘stag-hunt. His lodgings 
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were searched, and in an illuminated note, was} Then ten o’clock, and with it Tom. He listens 


found a summons from the Comtesse Jeanne. A 
little, perfumed note it was, couched in charming 
language. Beneath, in Wycombe’s writing, was 
“TI go—pray for me.” He knew it was, proba- 
bly, death he was going to: and he was right: 
he never returned. Stranger still, the Comtesse 
was never heard of more. 

So Sir George told the old. story, as we sat 
together, in the sunny hall, For awhile we were 
silent. Then Sybil speaks: 

“Aunt Nell,” she says, “now you must see 
her portrait, You shall find her, for yourself. 
That will proyve,’’ she adds, laughing, nervously, 
‘whether you have seen the real Comtesse 
Jeanne or not.’ 

We go to the picture gallery, where, from the 
midst of noble knights and fair faces, I see, 
gazing at me, the wicked eyes of the Comtesse 
Jeanne. My unstrung nerves give way, and I 
yield to foolish terror, and fly from the room, 
closely followed by Sybil. 

“Tt is she”? I cry. ‘* What have I seen?’ 

That evening seems years long. Sybil and 
myself start at every sound, while even Sir 
George is not much better. It is decided, that, 
on Tom’s arrival in the morning, Sir George and 
himself shall investigate the old carving; for 
that there is a door, I insist, although Sir George 
still faintly ridicules the idea. 

What a night I pass. Finally, morning comes. 





to my tale, at first incredulously, but as I go on, 
his face sobers down, and he laughs no longer. 

Sybil and myself are banished, and wait, in 
quiet, at the other end of the old Manor House. 
Hours elapse. Finally, we hear steps; and Sir 
George appears. ‘The latter comes to me. , 

“Ts this it?” he says, slowly ; and holds out 
to me an old dagger, rusty and bent. 

“The very one,” I cry, and my, heart seems 
to stand still, 

There is little more, to be said. After an 
hour’s search, they had found the door, which 
seemed covered with the dust of centuries. 
From the door, opened the winding staircase. 
At the turn of the stair they found two skeletons: 
one a;woman;. at her side a man’s. Between 
them, the old dagger. 

‘It was doubtless a passage-way,” says Sir - 
George, ‘‘made for hiding a priest. Every old 
house had one in those times, The Comtesse 
Jeanne decoyed her husband into it, and no one 
ever knew till now.” 

The following day, we all started for a tour 
through Switzerland, whilst the chateau had some 
few alterations made in it. Among them, to 
wall up the secret passage. 

I have given you the bare facts. They cannot 
be explained. 

’Tis,strange, but true. 

Truth is, sometimes, stranger than fiction. 


»” 





HOW LONG? 


BY ALICE f{. 


We've journeyed o’er life’s rugged way, 
And gleaned our share of bliss. 

From childhood’s morn and youth’s heyday, 
We've traveled on to this! 

The evening of a peaceful life, 
Why mourn, that so it be, 

That friends, have gone, like flowers ripe 
That bloomed for you and me? 


The world, that once a vision bright, 
Gleamed radiant on our gaze, 

Has proved to be a hollow cheat, 
A chain’ of sorrowing days. 

Our heads have grown so white, my dear, 
Our lips, once gay with song, 

Can only murmur “ Death is near.” 
I wonder, love, how long! 


A little while we have to stay 
Amid life’s busy throng, 

A little while, to watch, and pray, 
I wonder, love, how long! 
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A few more suns must rise and set, 
A few more miles be trod, 

A few more sorrows to forget, 
E’er we'll go home to God. 


‘Then who will think of you, and me, 
Who mourn, with falling tears, 

And grieve that ‘neath the sod we lie, 
To wait the fate of years. 

Ah, me! above the’ narrow bed, 

_( ‘That scarce is sodded yet, 

The world, with careless feet, will treads 
And friends will soon forget. 


T’ were sweet to bé forgotten here, 
For:memory ends albstrife, 

But hard, indeed, to die, my dear, 
If dying ended life. 

“Al?! precious is the faith, we hold 
Of future joy, antl song. 

Come,closer, we have grown,so old, 
Sure Death will come e’er long. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Myra had passed the drawing-room, as she 
went toward her own chamber, ‘The fall win- 
dows, most of them opening into balconies, were 
open, and in one of these, leaning on the stone 
balustrade, young Roxburg stood conversing with 
the being for whom she had been willing to 
‘sacrifice herself; but whose destiny had, in a 
single hour, been snatched from her hands. How 
‘forcibly that bright picture of the hidmage and 
luxury that she had hoped to give the fair girl, 
by one overwhelming act of ‘self-abnegation, 
smote upon Myra’s heart. 

But the revelations of the last hour had changed 
everything. Now the poor woman was helpless, 
and stood there, gazing across the room, dazed 
and dumb, with the agony of this knowledge. As 
she looked, Lady Alton came sweeping down the 
room, with the angry movement of a bird of prey. 
When she came opposite the window her steps 
were arrested, and she stood with her head up- 
lifted, and onéfoot advanced, regarding the picture 
on the balcony, with flashing anger in her eyes. 

Sweeping suddenly around, the lady retreated 
to the other end of the room, and dashed into 
brilliant snatches of conversation with.Mr. Vance, 
moving restlessly about the room, as she talked. 

Then Lady Holden came in sight, gliding with 
her usual languid grace, to a sofa, opposite the 
window, where those two persons seemed lost to 
everything but themselves. This was a new 
cause of painful interest to Myra, whose eyes 
wandered from the gentle, but. somewhat worn, 
beauty of her face, to that in the balcony, won- 
dering that no one had yet remarked the sifigular 
resemblance. Surely no two persons, of widely 
different age, ever presented a more perfect 
likeness. The golden brown hair, the soft, hazel 
eyes, the proud, graceful poise of the head, were 
all alike. . 

Myra was occupied with this thought, when 
she saw Prime. coming, in, by another door, 
apparently unconcerned, and with his old, 
pompous air. : fade 

Then Myra shrunk away, and ran quickly up 
to her own room. The very sight.of that man 
drove W908) so wild, that she was unconscious 





of the act, when she undressed herself, and crept 
into that sumptuous bed. 

There the poor woman lay all night long, ever 
more wretched. In all the world there was no 
hope for her. The last chance of restitution, the 
privilege of sacrifice, had been torn from her; 
confession would be of no avail. In her own 
ruin, she iad involved that of the being she loved 
better than herself. 

How could she act? How was it possible to 
convince the people she had wronged of her own 
sin? Satisfied in the supposed restoration of 
their child, who had been accepted both by 
themselves and the law, was it possible that they 
would take the word of a stranger, who must 
proclaim herself a criminal, as the very ground- 
work of her confession? Turn as she might, 
there was no hope for her, none for the young 
creature, whom she had wronged so terribly. 

It was the agony of these thoughts, that made 
the wretched woman writhe upon her bed, and 
moan in the disturbed sleep that fell upon her, 
just before the dawn. 

She was lying thus, when Jane stole into the 
room. She, too, had been kept awake, with a 
crowd of bewildering thoughts, and was anxious 
about the strange conduct of her sister. 

‘‘ Esther—Esther—-wake up—wake up. Some 
dream is tormenting you,’ she exclaimed, 
startled by that wan face. 

The woman started up, and fixed her wild eyes 
on the sweet face bending over her. 

««Esther—no—no. I amiMyra. Never call 
me Esther again. I have wanted to tell you so, 
a thousand times, but—but—”’ 

‘‘Oh, Esther, are you so ill as, this? Try and 
compose yourself. Your talk frightens me.” 

‘“‘Frightens you. No wonder. Such things 
are apt to kill one—only not at once.” 

“« My poor sister, you are dreaming yet. Lean 
against me, dear, while I. put the hair back from 
your face.”’ 

‘*No, do not touch me. Innocent things like 
you must never handle serpents.’ 

“Oh, sister, how can you be so cruel.” 

‘Cruel to you, Dosy. Oh, I never meant it. 
I—what have I been saying, dear ?”’ 
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Myra put up one: hand, as she spoke, patting 
the girl’s face. The harshness had gone out of 
her own face and voice. ° 

“Saying,” repeated Jane, kissing the hand, 
still extended to caress her, ‘‘nothing that I 
should have regarded. Your sleep must have 
been broken with horrid dreams, and I awoke 
you suddenly.” 

“*¥es, the dream was horrible,’ answered 
Myra, shuddering down in the bed. 

‘We'll: forget that. It was only a dream. 
Last night, I came. to tell you something; but 
you were tired, and so cross.” 

‘‘ Cross, Dosy.”’ 

“ Dosy: how strange, you have called me by 
that queer name, twice this morning,’’ said the 
girl, with,a puzzled look, ‘I wonder if I ever 
heard it before.” 

Myra..did not answer; but looked at her 
earnestly. 

At, last, Jane broke into a soft laugh, as if 
mocking her own thoughts. 

‘“Dosy—Dosy. Do you know, Esther, it.seems 
to me, as if I. had heard that dear, little. name 
before, whispered to me in a sea-shell.”’ 

Myra started. 

“ And—and beautiful, bright waters around 
me,’’ continued the girl, dreamily. 

“Welk? > 2 

Jane laughed, and shook her head, 

«Oh, it was only a dream like yours, of course, 
it could be nothing else, but pleasanter. It has 
been in my mind, before; but I meyer could get 
hold of the name... Desy—Dosy ! How strange.” 

Myra sat upright among her pillows, and Jane 
was surprised to sce, flashes of the old. fire 
shining through the dark heaviness of her eyes, 
and swift gleams of. color struggling across the 
pallor of her cheeks. 

‘Was that all? Did your, dreams stop there? 
Mine have been terrible. . Tellme more of yours!”’ 
Jane smiled, and shook her head. 

‘* How can I? Oh, yes, one thing! 
feet left. tracks in the sand.”’ 

‘* But the shell—the shell... What was it like ?”’ 

“Like? Why, mottled brown and gold; but 
rough and. marked with lines. Of course I never 
saw one like it., How should I, when tle thing 
came.out of my dreams ?”’ 

‘*Would you know that shell if it were real ?”’ 

“ What an idea, Esther. Why, yes; it really 
does seem real to me, since we have been talking 
about it.” 

Myra sank slowly back to her pillows, and 
closed her eyes, drawing a long, deep breath. 
Was it possible, that, out of this vague memory, 
some hope might come for her ? 


My bare 





“« Now,’” said the girl, with rising color, and a 
little hesitation in her words. ‘Now that’ we 
have got through with our dreams, I want some- 
thing of you, very much, indeed.” 

“Of mey dear child? Well?” 

‘The gentleman they call Barnham ; that tall, 
dashing person’ you saw upon the lawn, has a 
yacht: lying. in the harbor, close by. You can 
almost see it from here, when you look seaward. 
He has invited them all to go on board, and take 
a run along the coast, as far as the Isle of Wight, 
and they are going.” 

“The Isle of Wight—who is going? Neither 
Mr. Vance or Lady Holden ?” 

“No. Lady Holden seemed to shrink from it ; 
so did Mr. Vance ;\.but Miss Vance was so 
disappointed, and Lady Alton promised to take 
such care of us, that I think my lady will give 
way, if you-will only let me go with them. » The 
gentlemen are so anxious. Mr. Roxburg says it 
is beautiful along the coast.”’ 

‘Does Lady Holden desire this?”’ 

“‘T suppose she saw: how much L wanted to 
go,” answered the girl, blusliing scarlet. 

. Myra was silent and thoughtful awhile. This 
sudden and strange request disturbed her 
greatly; but in all her life she had- never re- 
fused anything that promised happiness to the 
girl, and could not deny her now. 

‘Is the man they call Prjme to be of this 
party ?”’ she questioned. 

‘No, Esther. He made some excuse. I do 
not remember: what it was.” 

Still Esther hesitated, and turned away her 
head to avoid those pleading eyes. Jane felt 
the tears coming, and rising, hastily; went to 
the window. 

‘* Here is the captain of the yacht, now,” she 
said, with a brave effort to speak cheerfully. 
‘“‘Mr. Barnham is giving him orders, I darésay. 
Look, Esther, what a fine, sailor-like fellow !’’ 

Jane gathered up the lace curtain, and held it 
back as she spoke; while Esther leaned forward 
from the bed. '.A single glance was prolonged to 
a steady, searching gaze. Then she left the bed, 
hurriedly, gathered the shawl; thrown off the 
night before, around her, and went to the window. 

Upon the lawn, standing, cap in hand, before 
Barnham of Backwell, she saw a strong, upright 
man, apparently somewhat above thirty, in the 
regulation dress of the yachting club/Which gave 
a certain degree of elegance to his“powerful 
figure. Even from that. distance) she ”eould 
distinguish the expression of those clear, gray 
eyes, and the smile on that honest, sunburned 
face. 

Esther turned from. the window, without 
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speaking a werd. Some new eause iof éxcitement 
seemed to have come upon her, for ishe began to 
arrange her dreas with:one hand: 

‘‘] must go out,’ she said. “* The air will do 
me good. Do not loek/anxious—IL nore been ‘in 
the park before.”’ 

Then, as.if suddenly remembering; she added: 
“It shall be as Lady Holden wishes, -_ re- 
gard to this cruise in the yacht.” 

“Ah, you are always so. good,” said Jane, 
wondering that the eyes she looked into were 
filling with tears, 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Tux captain of the yacht, Harold, having taken 
his orders from Barnham of: Backwell, made his 
way down the grand avenue... ‘Some distance from 
the house he saw a woman, ‘with a dark veil 
thrown over her head, and one’ arm supported 
by a scarf. of dusky crimson? Strange, but his 
heart stood still as she drew near; and the first 
glance of her eyes chained him to the earth. 

“« Barnaby—Barnaby Bates !’’ the woman cried. 

This name, uttered, in a voice) shaken with 
emotion, sent the blood, with.» rush, through his 
frame, He held out both hands. 

**Myra—oh, Myra! Have £3 risen from the 
dead?” 

The woman tried to answer, bat her. voice 
broke, and nothing more was uttered between 
those two, during a full half-minute; but the 
sailor held. her hand between both his hard 
palms, and they looked into each. others eyes, 
wondering at their incapacity for speech, 

«Oh, Barnaby. . I should have had,no friend 
on the broad, earth, if you had forgotten me,” 
said the woman, at last. ‘ Not one—not one!” 

‘Tam glad of that,” said Barnaby, wringing 
her hand, ‘ What do you, want.of any other, so 
longeas I am here? .. But tell me—tell me—”’ 

“T will tell you everything, Barnaby—every- 
thing ; for neyer in this world did a poor woman 
need help so much,” said Myra, interrupting 
him. ‘I was thinking of you, last night. Ob, 
it must be that the good God sent.you here. I 
have been _ill—very ill. .You are looking at my 
arm. It is broken; but that is nothing. Let us 
go this way, into some place where people never 
walk,. No one, but, you must hear,” 


Barnabgkept her handinhis. It was quivering 
like a bird ;,.and as, if it had indeed 


been .one,,he gmoothed. it softly with his dis- 
engaged palm, as they walked on together. 
Once,in the depths of the woods, Myra paused. 
‘“* Well,” he said,‘ there is the old frightened 
look in your face, just as I saw it that night, 
when you called mo out. of bed, to get out my 





boat, and help you run: away.) I saw ‘that 
taseal, Primé, up:yonder, just now. Has he got 
a hand in this trouble of*yours?” 

‘+ (Hes crushing me to death.’ 

‘toh, and you are trembling, Myra. Sit down 
here, on the roots of this old ‘oak, while: ‘stand 
back and listen: You need: not ‘tire yourself by 
looking at me, I shall hear every word.”’ 

Myra: gave the: kind fellow-one look of»grati- 
tude, and sat down. While he leaned against 
the oak, with folded arms, and a face that grew 
more :serious each moment, she cowered, like a 
criminal, at his feet; and told: him everything, 
her crime, her flight, her struggles, and’ the 
bitter repentance that had, at last, driven her 
back to England. 

/When she had done, he seated himself by her 
side, and again took her hand, tenderly, in his. 

* Then it was to save ‘that child from ‘being 
sold back to its parents, that you carried it off:’’ 

“Yes, Barnaby. The threat drove me mad.” 

“Poor thing, poor ‘thing; and you were’ so 
young. | We were both very young’in those days, 
Myra; but I loved you then, and I love you 
more dearly now.” 

‘‘When you know what I have done. 
Barnaby |” 

For the first time, singe Myra’ began her 
confession, she lifted her eyes. They were 
flooded with’ tears. 

“More dearly than ever,”’ answered Barnaby. 
“ Didn’t.yow starve, that the child might be kept 
alive in theboat.| Didn’t you work like a slave, 
to bring her up as a lady showld be, and, in 
doing it, make a lady of yourself, among people 
80 low down im life, that they ridiculed and 
tormented you at every step. The wonder is 
that you did not break down and die.”’ 

“Oh, you cannot tell how dear that child was 
tome. All the joy I had’ was in feeling that I 
was' her elave, and might work out some redemp- 
tion for the wrong’ I had done. All the time, I 
meant to bring her home; when she was old 
enough to feel unhappy inthe life I could give 
her. I had an insane idea, that my own care 
and toil, should make her the. lady she was by 
birth. It was so hard to give her up, that I 
dreaded: to:see her change from a pretty child, 
into a fair girl, and from that into'the first bloom 
of womanhood; for in my soul, I had promised 
to take her back to England, when that time 
should come, and give her up to the parents I had 
robbed, and when she entered on her inheritance, 
take leave of her forever, and go back to my old 
life alone. But now, what can I do—what can 
Ido?” 

“Don’t, Myra, don’t give way so.” 


Oh, 
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‘Oh; ['ve'so ‘wronged my'darling, who, up’ to 
this hour; loves and reveres me'as her sister—her 
sister; and she the ‘heiress of all this: . The child 
of that ‘most lovely lady, and I—oh, Barnaby, 
you know what a wretched, little pariah I was, 
when: you ‘were so kind tome on the Isle of 
Wight. Did you think then, that I should ever 
do a thing like this?’ £301 

Myra lifted her eyes,qgvith’ a! piteous: look’ of 
appeal, to the kind face, that was now bending 
over her. It was quivering with emotions. 

“«] thought then, that you\.were the ‘wildest, 
brightest, and best girl inthe world, and J think 
it yet. How could you tell? In short, Myra, it 
is that man; Prime, who deserves to «suffer for 
all this, not you. If he hadn’t frightened you to 
death, the-litile girl would have been’ given back 
to its mother,'and no harm done. . As it is, he is 
the person, who has’ cheated: her out of her 
rightful place in the world, and who has: got’to 
suffer for it, sooner’ or later, if there is any 
justice on earth: You have done all .that is 
possible to set ‘things right. Besides, the young 
lady has been- happy enough* with you. Who 
would not be ?” 

“But she has séen all this, and loves it,” said 
Myra, looking around. <‘It.seems as if I had 
brought: hér into’ Paradise, only to drag her 
away, when it is most beautiful.’ ‘Oh; Barnaby, 
if you could have’ seen her, last night. Among 
all the ladies up’ ‘yonder’she was the loveliest.” 

“ And that saucy, black-eyed sister’ of yours is 
playing the lady, in her place,” .said Barnaby, 
and a gleam-of amusement broke through the 
moisture div his eyes.“ If you did not take it so 
much'‘to heart, one = see a good deal of 
comedy im it.’ | 

“* Comedy,” repeal Myés, with ,a) bitter 
smile, ‘see -how that bad man has bound me 
hand and. foot. » If I'had the power to denounce 
this fraud, it would be at the:cost of ruin to this 
poor girl,'and’ worse ‘than that tomy own mother, 
who has been almost an innocent accomplice 
from the first.”’ 

Barnaby ‘was’ greatly peuplenad. Even’ his 
clear mind could ‘discover no way of helping 
the poor woman. 

‘* Wait,” he said, at length, “ be patient, and 
speakof this to no one, So far.as I eyer saw, 
wickedness: like this does not go on ‘forever. 
Sooner or later, the man, Prime, will he exposed. 
He is often with my employer. ‘They sometimes 
cruise whole days together, on the Harold... Be 
sure that I-shall watch him,closely. . It will, not 
be'the first time I’ve bafiled, him for your sake.’’ 

Spite of herself, Myra. was. comforted. She 
almost smiled. 








| 


} wish it, then?” 


| 4* But ifthe worst,comes to the,worst, there. is 
no reason why, you should break your hegrt in 
this fashion, The yyoung,Jady has been happy 
enough with you till now, and will be moreso, 
whien| we are married, and'I am captain of a. mer- 
chantman, which is sure to be; for I have given 
Barnham notige, and. am engaged on a line, that 
runs' from ; Liverpool to New York. I’ve been. in 
that last place before, Myra, searching for you.’’ 

“* Searching for me, Barnaby ?”’ 

** Yes, Myra. That one letter you wrote. to 
wae, from the States, saying that you were alive 
and. well, just. preyed on.me, so that I couldn’t 
force myself to stay at, home; -but got the old man 
to consent, and just shipped myself from Liver- 
pool;, But the States were so large, that a poor 
fellow felt himself lost, when he got there,, .[ 
wore my shoes off, searching the streets of New 
York, for you, but.could not get the least news.” 

Here, Barnaby. leaned, forward, and looked 
with pleading earnestness, into Myra’s eyes. 

‘‘ Won't .you speak to, me, Myra... I’m ready 
to adopt the young lady, as my own sister, or 
daughter, or anything you like, so it won’t be of 
so much consequence, if she isn’t.a great lady. 
When,I thought; that pretty, little thing was 
really; your sister, J always had the idea in my 
mind; for I never gave.you up—never.”’ 

“Qh, Barnaby; but you, must... How can I 
burden you with my misery and my sins?’ 

If there was discouragement in these words, 
the;woice, in which they were uttered, was broken 
with tender gratitude, and the poor fellow would 
not-accept them.as a refusal, 

“If you only knew how much I have thought 
of this, before the mast, at night, or up in the 
rigging, when the winds. whistled like fury 
around me; and how proud I was—and all for 
your sake—when the owners gave me a lift, and 
I rose from mate to captain? I’m sure you 
wouldn’t have the heart to disappoint me,” 

Myra,arose, and held ont her hand, 

‘I should not have the heart to disappoint 
you in anything, if I were more worthy, or had 
the power of making anyone happy.” 

‘‘Qh, Myra, you -could make me the happiest 
fellow, that ever stood before the mast.” 

Myra sighed, heavily, 

‘Ah, me, if it, were possible,’’ she said. 

, Barnaby grew. serious ; his face clouded, with 
@ look of reproach, 

“Is it that you cannot care.for me, Myra? 
Have. you found some other person in the States 
to love?” , 

“No, Barnaby, no! Cannot you see, that my 
love curses everything it falls on? How can you 
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* @Pwish to make ‘you « happier woman, and I 


Will/#o'long ‘as’ you love'no one else: I take no | 


refusal. Good-bye, now" he wil be sure: ve 
hear of me again.” = 

Barnaby lifted the hand ws ‘had taken to hits 
lips, blushing a ‘little, while ‘he! covered ‘his 
confusion with a deprecating smile. @6 )' 

“Tes the first time; Myr, 60 must not 
take it amiss,” he said, turning away. 

If Myra took this impulse'of Affection inv bad 
part, shé had ‘a strange way of expressing resent- 
inent ; for her pale face flushed ‘suddenly, and 
her eyes followed Barnaby’s retreating figure, as 
he strode down’ the’ aventie; till’ it “could° no 
longer be ‘seen, ‘through the’ mist’ that’ blinded 


them. When ‘he was out of sight,'she sat down’ 


on the roots of that old oak, and fell into thought, 
that seemed’ to relax thé"lines of care, that had 
aged her face, and diffuse w soft glow of odlor, 
where all had been almost ashen paleness before. 
At last, she arose, murmuring?*” 
\ @ Yes, some one loves me—even tiie. wie 
CHAPTER XX x I. 

-T wAve said ‘that the Bariittams of Backwell 
were an Old, time-honéred’ family in the ‘county, 
and, up to this period, the néw man had” kept 


his place among the’ proudést’ and best ‘of its 


residents. It was mot ‘yet known that he had 
dealt, heavily, in ‘post-obits, with the Jews, and 
could only ‘expect’ to’ release their ‘hold on: his 
inheritance, by some lucky chance on the turf; or 
& wealthy marriage. 

To this end, the young man liad come down to 
his ‘neglectéd old inansioi, ‘with his: widowed 
Sister, as thé ‘chatélaine, and a ‘select number of 
friends, ‘whose tastes and’ pursuits’ promised ‘to 
make his seclusion endurable: '’ Among ‘these 
friends, he had invited the young American, ‘as a 
concession to the sister, and Henty’Primé, also, 
whom he had been made to believe, would be an 
important ‘agent in his plans regarding ‘the 
heiress of Aldensgate. 

Since ‘Prime had drawn so liberally on ‘the 
gratitude of Asher Vance, and’ thrown ‘off the 


burden of a slatternly wife, by persuading her to | 


take another name, and assume the charaéter of 
® widow, until he should be in a condition to lift 
her once more to his own high life, he had become 
well known as & turfman, and ‘had managed to 
gain admittance into the gambling clubs, where 
men of ‘established rink sometimes '' amused 
themselves. In this way, he became a ang 
with young Barnham 

‘Bhrewd, keen, and endowed with sufficient 
education for that kind of friendship,’ Prime 
goon made himself master of the ‘young’ man’s 





difficulties; and saw in ‘taem an avenue to his 
own advancement. QOf-late years, Vance had 
become very weary of Prime’s rapacious demands, 
$and:im most instances, resisted, them with im- 
patience. Indeed, for some time, his,presence at 
Aldensgate: had» been coldly. diseoyraged, and 
remittances from (that souree limited to an unsat- 
16 They! result ‘of: all: was, debts, wherever 
eredit).could: be. o ed, and pressure for 
payment,/ that .made,Barnham’s, invitation to 
Backwell, not-only:.a desirable lift.in the social 
scale; buta tehege Seinen threats of 
his creilitors.|. | 

1AM ‘this, “Prime fiattered himeelf,. would be 
dienyl when Barnham. should, through his 
influence} become; the husband of the. dashing 
young» beauty, who was about to.enter the great 
world; as the:hdiréss of a title, and,the enormous 
revenue. attached: to\ity By  his.contract, a 
portion of this wealth would.be paid ever to, him. 
In fact, through the secret, held only by .him- 
self, andi the ‘woman, who lived in, the cottage, 
near Mosley-~his,/ unacknowledged, but most 
obedient wife—there need be no limit. to his 
rapacity ; for! he.had but. to whisper that secret 
to the false heiress, ;or the'man who, married her, 
tomake|them both the slaves of his will. 

, This double game of villany, prospered. beyond 
his expectations, when; that. little; carriage, con- 
taining, the /heiress, came, crashing down the 
streets of Mosley, and hurled ber, shrieking and 
mad. with féear, almost athis,feet, while Barnham 
was looking on! from his,high drag...) , 

Nothing could have been more picturesque, 
than this first meeting... Indeed, it required 
little exaggeration, to insure himself the position 
of that: young girl's ‘savior,,a,second time; an 
advantage that he adroitly secured, and with it, 
an invitation for himself and \the party, at Back- 
well, to: Aldéensgate Hall. ; 

But here the ‘evil genius, that sometimes mocks 
such ‘men, after luring them into.a morass of 
difficulties, made itself visible. “The: very first 
night ‘of his ‘stay’ at) the ‘Hall, when everything 
séemed fo be working’ out his’ purpose, Prime 
had left the gentlemen to their wine»and saun- 
tered into the park; in! the full enjoyment of 
Cigar, well ‘satisfied with the success that had 


followed all his movements: Once more, he had 


obtained*a foothold in Aldensgate. A new claim 
had‘ been established on the gratitude of its 
inmates. There wasno doubt that Barnham 
had thrown heart and soul into his’ pursuit of 
Dora; who had''received his admiration, and 
encouraged his advances, with ~ Jinessé of an 
experienced coquette. 
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* This troubled Prime'a little, and he almost bit 
through’ his cigar, while thinking of: it;, for bad 
mén are often the most severe critics of female 
conduct; and he had not ‘been able to disguise 
tohimself, that this’ girl, whom) he had loved 
to think of, as placed, by his own genius, among 


the highest and brightest in the land, compared; 


coarsely with the native. grace, and gentle de- 
meanor of the American maiden, who had con- 
versed'so pleasantly with her countryman at the 
table. 

“Tt was necessary that Prime should" seek his 
wife at her eottage, in order to satisfy her of his 
continued interest ‘in ‘her ‘affairs, and direct her 
conduct, during his’stay in the neighborhood. 
Always sure of her ‘devotion, he endured, with 
some impatience, the lavish joy of her greeting, 
and’ htished the hysterical tears and laughter with: 
which it was secompanied, with contemptuous 
severity. | 

Tt was some time, however, before the poor 
woman could control hérself sufficiently, to listen 
orcomprehend the crafty lesson he was giving her; 
but she was ‘watching him'move ‘up and dewn the 
room, with a nervous desire to understand, when 
Myra broke in upon them, and after the oemiy 
interview, fled into the park again. 

Though’ Prime had borne himself resdlutely, 
the presence of this strange girl had shaken his 
steel-like nerves, and utterly discomposed him. 
With a few brief and confused ‘directions to the 
poor woman, who crouched in a ‘low ’ chair, 
rocking herself, and sobbing, he left the house, 
pausing at the door, to enjoin strict mpcee on 
all that had happened: ~ 

The man had his hand upon the gate’ in’ the 
wall, and was about to swing it open, whén some 
one touched his arm, gently, “at'first, then with a 
firmer grasp. 

“Henry Prime. ‘That deing ‘the name, there 
isn’t no matiher of use’ in trying to. wrench or 
wriggle out of it. The paper as I holds you with, 
is too reg’lar for that.’” ' 

Prime turned, squarely round now, and saw 
that a hard, thin-faced man, having closed the 
gate, with a ‘twist of the hand, stood in front of 
him, blocking the ‘way. 

“Tt isn’t as if we hadn’t never met afore, now 
is Ht?” You knows me, ‘and I’m blest if I don’t 
know you. So we can go about our'little business 
quite friendly.” 

« Well, what is it now?” questioned Prime, 
rallying, and with more composiire, than his:pre- 
vious agitation seemed to permit. 

Benton & Barns. Only a hundred ‘and fifty 
punds. Just a flea-bite fora gent, as is waihg 
hisself amon’ the high gentry.” 


‘$come an end sometime. 





Sn 


One hundred and fifty,”’ said Prime, feeling 
in his pockets, ‘ag if anxious to discharge the 
sum, at once. ‘Upon my soul, I don’t happen 
tohave''the sum’ about me, little as it-is; but if 
you can:wait till morning, my good friend—” 

‘*Couldn’t.speak of it) Orders are to: bring 
the money or the man, pp to London.” 

“Very well,” said Prime, with assumed cheer- 
fulness. ‘Then you must go with me up to the 
Hall; my fine fellow; but understand, you are 
my valet, just.come down with important 
papers.” 

«Which: I’ has, undoubtedly.” 

“ And’ your duties may keep you in my room, 
late at. night.” 

‘« Perhaps, till the blessed morni ig,’ rejoined 
the man, ‘with'a shrewd wink, ‘ and after that, I 
may be follering you round for orders.’ 

/ “Exactly. Now let us move on.” 

They did move on. The sharp-faced-stranger, 

walking with a quick, jerky step, and vigilantly 
watching his companion, all the-way. But his 
manner changed, as he entered the house. There 
he glided about, like a-shadow, always watching 
his charge ;- but 80 quietly, that no one observed 
him: 
Vance was'in the drawing-room, when Prime 
entered it; ‘and the seeming valet hovered near 
the door, outside. Myra passed him, on the way 
to her chamber} bat without knowing that he 
was there. Then Prime came into'the hall with 
Mr. Vance, and these two went into'the library 
together.’ Thé man from London followed, and 
planted himself near the door, which was ‘left 
slightly ‘ajar. Through this crevice came an 
arrow of light, ‘and the sound of voices, to’ which 
thé watcher bent’ his ear and listened. 

Prithe spoke first,’ in a low, caressing voice, so - 

subdued in fits’ false tones, that no word came 
clearly through the opening. Then Mr. Vance 
answered, loud and clear, like’ man whose 
patience had been tried to the utmost, 
‘\ «No, Prime, no! Ihave wasted thousands on 
you ‘already.’ ‘The ink is scarcely dry on the 
check I gave you: Now five hundred pounds 
miore is ‘Wanted. To such demands, there must 
A smaller sum! No, 
not even 'that.”’ 

The voice in ‘which Prime answered this, was 
louder than it‘had been, and heated with anger ; 
still only a word or two could be heard. 

“A long, terrible journey—ingratitude— 
daughter!’ 

These words came disjointedly; but they 
seemed to sting the proud man who ‘heard 
them. ‘ 

‘¢ Let uy daughter’s name pass. You have made 
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her an object: of traffic too long; ‘and, I must say, 
have given her an inordinate opinion of services 
already acknowledged in full”. 

Vance said this with decision, as men. speak 
when they wish to,put.an end to disagreeable 
interviews; and even while speaking, advanced 
toward the door. 

- The London man slunk back into the darkest 
corner of the, passage, and: from ‘his retreat, 
watched the faces of the two men, as they came 
out. Vance turned toward the drawing-room, 
with very little appearance of discomposure;. but 
Prime’s face was flushed; and: there’ was a gleam 
in: his: eyes, that rather surprised the wateher, 
who had, as yet, seen only the lighter phases of 
the man’s ‘evil character. 

«You: here!” Well, come: in,” said’ the disap- 
pointed financier, as: he:turned to close the door 
of his chamber, to which he at once retreated. 
‘‘Tbhayemade sure.of the money, to-morrow. §So 
this will not.last long.” 

A slow, but very meaning smile, crept over the 
man’s face, as he entered. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Henrf Prime had but one method of relieving 
himself from the espionage of his London visitor, 


and much against his will, sought Barnham, the 


next morning, That young gentleman was on 
one of, the lower terraces,’ conversing with 
Barnaby Bates, who had come up to Aldensgate, 
to reesive orders about the yacht. 

As Prime advanced toward these two men, he 
recognized something familiar im, the: sailor's 
frank face,.and when he came close enough to 
distinguish it clearly, a thrill of superstitious 
dismay fell upon him; for in'the bronzed and 
stalwart captain of the Harold, he recognized the 
young fisherman. He recognized the youth, who 
had so adroitly baffled his pursuit of Myra and 
the child, when.they escaped from the Isle of 
Wight. 

No wonder that the man wag seized with a 
sudden shock of the nerves, Within twenty-four. 
hours, the only persons, who possessed any 
knowledge of that event, had arisen, as if from 
the dead, to cross his’ path, 


He understood that Barnaby was now the’ 


master of Bernham’s yacht, on which the party 
from Aldensgate was to set sail, the next, day. 
A life of adventure hed taught this man to 
arrange his ideas quickly, even in the heat of 
excitement, and all the dangers of this appear+ 
ance presented itself to him at onee. 

What if Myra should go on beard the Harold, 
with the rest, and thus come face to face with 
her lost lover, who would -be likely to identify 





her before the :whole ‘company? The united 
knowledge of these two. persons, might prove 
disastrous in the extreme.- What if he should be 
compelled to leave Aldensgate, and: trust his 
designs to the! merey/of such dangerous ‘charices, 
just as they seemed ‘about to culminate in a 
grand: success:? | 

Always sensually self-indulgent, aint, so far as 
the chances of fortune permitted, luxurious in 
his  habits,:the. idea of a debtor's prison was in 
itself a horror to him; but now it seemed 
absolute-rain. In his absence, what security 
had he, that the weak, woman, in the cottage at 
Mosley, would not be won to. give up her secret? 
True, she had found the courage and mental 
strength to keep it, and even act as his partisan, 
while the hope of yet being recognized as his 
wife, with visions of unlimited finery in the dis- 
tance, led her on;,but would this strength last 
against the passionate pleading of her first-born 
child, aided, as it might. happen, by the haughty 
neglect. of the young heiress, who had already 
taken upon herself the airs of a mistress toward 
a. servant, whenever she visited the cottage. 

In addition to all these causes of apprehension, 
came a bitter remembrance, that the true heiress 
of Aldensgate was already within its walls, and, 
ina few weeks, had found her way to the hearts 
of its owners; more closely, than the false one had 
ever succeeded in doing, 

These, thoughts; brought drops of moisture to 
Prime’s forehead. These he hastened to wipe 
away with his handkerchief, thus half concealing 
his face, as Barnaby lifted his cap,to Barnham, 
and passed down the terrace, toward the avenue, 
where: he, was: destined to,encounter Myra, as 
has been already described, 

Directly,. Prime sauntered up to the place, 
where Barnham was standing, and addressed 
that gentleman, with his ysual familiarity. 

‘I have just, been thinking that we had better 
give up this: little excursion, around the island,” 
he said, “or, at least, delay it. Things seem 
to be going at cross purposes in yonder,” 

** Indeed! How?” 

“<Why, Lady. Holden talks as if she intended 
to matronize her own daughter.” 

‘‘The deuce! That would be unpleasant.” 

‘Then my Lady Alton is so much qooupied; 
with her own affairs, that—” 

«Yes, yes, I understand,”’ Barnham broke in, 
with a)shrug of the shoulders. . +‘ But, how is the 
arrangement to. be changed ?”’ 

“Why, of course, some accident to the boa 
which the captain came to report—” 

‘s Well, well, I leave the explanation to you. 
No one understands that sort of thing better,’”’ 
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This’ was ‘a dismissal, but Prime :stijl stood, 
with some enberreseaient, digging his cane late 
the turf’? ooh M 

«My fellow,” tie anid; plinkclnigettherims from 
London; who' had halted at @ respectful distance, 
“has brought down some accounts! that: I had 
forgotten. It is a principle with’ me never-te 
let a tradesman wait; but my bank account. has 
fui confoundedly, and’ I hardly dare venture to 
draw upon it: If you ‘have cashed: Vance’s 
éheck; would it’be perfectly convenient to let me 
have the amount? bi shall haye my sooeyiiint 
to double the’ amoui 

' Barnham’s first ini pales was to’ ‘shrug ‘his 
shoulders, ‘and decline. ‘But it might’be danger- 
ous to'offend bya refusal. ‘Very reluctantly, it 
must bée confessed, he drew forth: his note-case, 
and counted the ‘notes’ ‘he had redéived for the 
check, into Prime’s hand.’ 

'°Now let us drop into the library, and make 
out the’ security,” said Prime, with # dignified 
business air. “No amount of friendship should 
éxcuse a ‘tian for negliyéfite in such matters.” 

Within’ dn hour from this’ time, the London 
mah was séen riding away from Mosley, on. the 
top of a railway omnibus, looking particularly 
well satisfied’; but afterward, during ‘his visit to 
Aldensgate, Prime was often heard 'to bemoan the 
absence of his valet, and threaten to discharge 
him altogether, if he remained much longer from 
his post’ of duty. i 


CHAPTER XXXITII. 
' Lavy ‘Honpex, whose frail health’ gave her 
almost the habits of an invalid;: had not: yet 
recovered from the nervous shock of her daugh- 
téer’s’ accident; and” had’ “been, ‘more than was 
tisual;' confined to her own apartnients; during 
the visit of her guests from’ Backwell. ‘Thus it 
happened that Mr: ‘Wance, ‘whose ‘devotion’ to 
her was constant, found himself, to'a great/degree, 
withdrawa from ‘thé duties, of what was to him 


almost enforéed hospitality, while Dora, enchanted 


with the position’ of hostess, entered’ into its 
duties with a dash;' tind seconded all the arrange- 
inents of Lady Alton, without being in the least 
aware that’ she was’ @ puppet in that lady’s 
hands. Thus it happened that in their rides 
and drives,‘ and’ espécially in the amusements 
indoors, or games upor' the lawn, young Barnham 
was most freqiéntly ‘the partner or companion of 
the young heiress, ‘afid’ it was no unusual thing 
to see them wandering away into the park, with 
Lady Alton; and, perhaps, 'Priméi ia company, 
forming @ pleasant group, so long as they were in 
sight of the Hall ; ‘but once within the shadows 
of the park, Prime would be seized with an 





ardent desire to. consult.a game-keeper about the 
birds ox foxes, or my-lady. would | become weary, 
‘pnd find a, cosy nook in the shade, where. she 
would sit: down and read some volume, in which 
Bhe beeame’ so intensely interested, that her 
young, companions might wander. off, without 
attracting her attention. 

In this way, an intimacy was ‘established 
between Barnham and the girl heiress, which 
might have:startled the parents of that wayward 
young pérson; had it not been carefully concealed 
from their observation. 

This artful arrangement left Roxburg much to 
his own leisure,:and frequently threw him into 
the society of the young stranger, known’ as;Jane 
Benson, from: whom. beth the heiress and her 
lady visitor kept haughtily aloof, until the’ com- 
panionship of these young persons was fast 
verging into a mutual love-dream, that deepened 
into an abiding passion, so géntly, that: beautiful 
Aldensgate became a Paradise to them both. 

When ‘Lady Alton becaiie aware of this; she 
broke into open rebellion against her brother, 
who had so selfishly monopolized her time in his 
own interest. 

‘¢ Nonsense, Louisa,’’ he said. *‘‘ Your fox has 
got intoa safe; covert, and ‘will never! be routed 
into the open field again. I saw that before he 
had been twenty-four hours at Aldensgate. You 
lmd a ‘fair chance in London, at Backwell, too, 
and might/have run the fellow down here, if that 
demure” little beauty fromthe States hadn’t 
broken-into the ¢hase. Give it up, my lady, give 
itup. \A'disenchanted man is like trout that has 
felt thé hook, ‘you never get him back to: the 
same bait,’ 

The frank rudeness of this sipesch brought fire 
into Lady Alton's' eyes, and a hot crimson to: her 
cheeks, that denoted further rebellion.- Barnham 
saw this, and: bégan to soothe her. 

«© You see, Loo;’” he continued, in a more con- 
ciliatory fashion, *this young fellow may not be 
half so:'wealthy as: he is reported to be, . You 
have nothing but public runtor for that... Besides, 
these trans-atlantic men make no settlements 
on.itheir :wives, and most of! them insist) upon 
living in their own country.” 

‘The lady lifted:-her beautiful shoulders, with a 
shadder of disgust. 

‘¢It-isn’t as if;you loved the'cad,’’ he'said. 

A scornful smile: was tlie only reply. 

“Or wouldn’t: have found him deucedly 
in the way, among our down people,” said 


‘Yow can hardly imagine fhat I would have 


permitted that,” was the haughty reply. 
Barnham laughed. 
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‘“At any rate, he has saved us the necessity of 
putting him down,” unless” you still intend ‘to 
pursue a forlorn hope: During the next few 
weeks, 1 shall expect you to give:me your eitire 
energies, My gold-fish is fairly hooked, and-will 
be’ in ‘the basket, by that time. Then your turn 
shall come.” 

Lady Alton smiled, doubtingly. 

“When'I am fairly seated here, your own 
position’ will rise to'a level with mine.’”’ 

* But I tell you, neither Vance or my lady, will 
ever consent. The very proposal will put them 
on their guard,” said the affectionate sister, glad 
to throw back some of the truth, he had stung 
her with. 

Barnham smiled, somewhat bitterly. 

“Besides,” continued the lady, ‘enjoying his 
discomfiture, “I can see ‘no reason why’ her 
ladyship should not live’ to be a, and_ tlie 
estates are entailed.” 

“No,” answered Barnham, sharply,’ ‘not all. 


By the old earl's:will, enough, to satisfy even a } | 


more needy man than I am, will come to’ the 
young lady, on her ;wedding-day. Prime has 
made sure of that.” 

+ Prime,” repeated the ‘sister, with scorn: 

** But T have confirmed ‘his report, beyond ‘all 
question.” 

* You are sure of this,” said the lady, whose 
interest in the matter was becoming intense, 
**because I am certain: that both Vanée and 
Lady Holden. will refuse their daughter to any 
man living, until she’ has reached’ an age, that 
would make ‘it useless to seek her. There must 
be a presentation, a season or two in London, 
admirers by the score, no oe and you know 
what that means.”’ 

: Tt means that she will avitt a htindiend) miles 
beyond iny. reath, but—”’ 

Then Barnham’ looked around, ‘as if to insure 
himself that no-one was within’ hearing, ’ then 
bent hig head, and spoke in'a'low whisper. 

Lady Alton started, ‘and’ a’ quick’ exclamation 
broke from her. © Barnhaim laid his hand over 
her ‘mouth. 

‘Hush! For! heaven’ s sake do not speak:so 
loud.” 
| This. conversation had ‘taken place’ in fhe 
picture gallery, at Aldensgate;on the day before 
the Backwell party wére'té retutn home, and'the 
startled warning of the young man was given, 
because two persons appeared, that. moment, at 
the other end, and stood there;'beforeone of the 
pictures; but evidently absorbed in each other. 
These two were Roxburg and Jane Benson. 

Lady Alton’s eyes flashed fire, and her lips 
curled. 





** Step back—step back, or they will eee you,” 
whispered Barnhaui. , 

An oriel window was behind them, over which 

a \¢urtain: of} purple | velvet -had. been . partly 
drawn, filling that end of the gallery with. violet 
shadows. Behind this drapery, Barnham drew 
his companion, almost forcibly, 

Lady Alton trembled with anger, as she looked 

upon the two lovers. For no one could have 
mistaken the grace, the earnestness, and vital 
passion, that. held, those two persons, in one 
position so long. ‘The girl had been looking 
upward at the picture, where two. lovers were 
standing by. a moss-grown well. The female, a 
fair, dainty, peasant girl, had placed the pitcher 
she ‘had brought, on ‘the stone-work, and was 
looking down at it, wistfully, whilea young man, 
who: had. surprised, her at the well, was bending 
forward, holding both;her hands in his, and 
pleading, what seemed to be, a doubtful cause ; 
for her head was turned partly from him. 
‘If I were pleading like that, with your hands 
in mine, and my heart on my.lips, pleading for 
thé best hope of my life, would you, turn from 
me?,, Would you strive io. wring your hands free, 
with that impatient gesture ?’’ 

This was what the young man was saying; as 
the ,excited .woman, behind the curtain, stood 
gazing upon him, While he spoke, the girl’s two 
hands were clasped in his; and his fine face was 
bent over her, imploringly ; for the, humility of 
great love was struggling within him, and at 
such times, the proudest manisshumble. 

The: girl, did not answer him at once; -but her 
eyes fell from! the picture, and (their lashes 
drooped lower and lower, till they almost touched 
the scarlet of her cheeks; but there was.no effort 
to wrest: her hands away; and, even from that 
distati¢e, those .watchers could see the lace on 
her: bosom, rise,and fall, with her emotion. 

“ You will. not answer me,’’ pleaded the man 
once more, .‘¥et.I love you so dearly, that one 
word. would be heaven, or, a. disappointment so 
cruel that I.could hardly;endure it.” 

The girl lifted. her-eyes, and her sweet mouth 
trembled with smiles. She could not speak; but 
the expression of her face was enough. . Instantly 
those two, little hanids,,were ;lifted to his lips, 
drawing her so close.to him, that her bowed head 
almost rested on his,-bosom. 

All. this, Lady Alton,and her brother saw, 
from the covert, behind: the purple curtains, 


» CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Lapy Hovey was alone in her dressing-room, 
three days after the return of, her guests to 
Backwell. For some cause, other than her usual 
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ill-health, a sense of relief had/fallen upon her, 
when these uncongenial persons took their leave, 
and the quiet routine of her. life.went,on. . Per- 
haps. it.was the sogiety of that) strange. girl, that 
had caused, this sudden rise of spirits ;, for it,s0 
happened, that the seclusion of Myra, andithe 
constant activity. of the, young heiress, »-had 
thrown Jane almost. constantly. with the lady of 
the house; and that, which, at. first, seemed 
scarcely. more than.a ,romantic., fancy, had 
deepened into abiding, affection ,between the 
two. a am R 

That day, Jane was sitting on a low. chair, 
almost at the lady’s feet, embroidering a web. of 
rich Persian colors, ona back-ground of heavy 
satin, which was heaped in wayes‘of dead gold 
on her.lap.... The. lady, was lying among,..the 
cushions of a low.couch, that swelled around: her 
softly, blue as a. summer sky, over,.which. the 
delicate commingling of muslin and, lace in her 
dress fell. and floated, like the trailing of a 
cloud. 

‘What is it, dene child, that a wish to tell 
me?’ said my lady, at last, speaking in a slow, 


sweet voice, as if. she had been continuing some} , 


conversation... ‘Or is it, that you wish first to 
consult your, sister ?”’ 

Jane looked up, suddenly, and both hands fell 
down to the work in, her, Jap; and ;a crimson 
blush spread over her whole face. For. moment, 
she seemed to be struggling for words. 

‘“No, I—I—would rather tell it to you, dear 
lady. Esther is not like herself, since we came 
here, and it might make her worse to know—to 
know what I have been thitiking about.’’ . 

“But it would not make me worse. Nothing 
you can’say will ever do that, unless it is to con- 
fess that is are tired of Aldensgate, and wish to 
leave us.’ t 

Jane caught these words, - nd as if 
they had a new meaning for her. 

“ Wish to leave.you ? (Oh, I shall never want 
to do that, onlyonly— ) 

Lady Holden sat upright an her couch, and the 
color faded from her. face. 

“Only what, my.child ?’’ ;. 

“I don’t know. It was that which I wished 
to tell you. * I can ‘never be happy till some one 
knows. Perhaps, you may think it wrong, that 
I can dream of being happy at all; for it seems 
like a dream; but; oh, such a beautiful dream ! 
My lady, some’ one loves me.” 

Lady Holden bent forward, and. kissed that 
hot and blushing face; but her own countenance 
was troubled, and her lips were tremulous. 

“Yes, dear child, I love you.” 

The dead gold embroidery fell to the floor, and, 





in a moment, Jane was kneeling on it, with her 
face buried,in Lady, Holden’s lap. 

“Oh, my lady, forgive me—forgive me ; but it 
is another person.,,.You will, not believe that he 
can be.in earnest, and I,only,a poor. orphan girl, 
with: no one “belonging to.me, but.my pnot, dear 
sister; but, he does—he does!’ 

Lady Holden, was very pale now ;. but; she 
smoothed the girl’s hair tenderly,, though the 
slender hand trembled in its:meshes. 

“Who. is.the man?’ she. questioned. 
Barnham of Backwell ?”’ 

‘‘No—no! Both he and his sister lookeddown 
upon me too much for ie Besides, I did not 
like him at. all.’ 

‘Of course: how could you?” 

‘But Mr. Roxburg is so différent,’’, 

Lady Holden’s hand lay, for half a minate, 
resting, heavily, on the girl’s head. 

‘An American,” ohe said, at length, ‘‘ then i. 
would take you away,” 

‘“Take me away? I have not thought of that, 
I know that he loves me; nothing more.” 

“And you loye him?” 

The girl lifted her face, and. those brown 
eyes flashed out like diamonds, from under their 
drooping lids. 

“Oh, my lady !”’ 

That, moment. the Persian curtain, that served 
as a portitre, was thrown back, and Miss Vance 
entered the room. She was-dressed for a walk. 

“So,”’ she said, flashing a scornful glance op the 
kneeling girl, ‘I need not have troubled myself 
to ask if I could be spared long enough to inquire 
after my good nurse. ' You find it so easy, mamma, 
to fill my place, I need not fear being missed.” 

Without waiting for consent or rebuke, the 
imperious young lady flung back the portitre 
again, and disappeared; a look of angry defiance 
burning on her face, as she left ‘the house, and 
crossed into the park, 

Two of the, game-keepers, who saw her pass, 
looked at each. otherj,and/vlaughed a little 
coarsely. One even said, but partly under his 
breath, as he madé.a significant gesture with his 
hand toward the. Hall; ‘1 wonder if they know 
up yonder, how often she has walked this way, 
since the Backwell péople left.” 

Unconscious of this rough criticism, the young 
heiress went on her .way, till she came to the 
gate in the wally and passed through: Then she 
saw a saddle-horse, standing under the shelter of 
a large oak nedr, and stopped long enough to pat 
him on the neck, before she.entered the cottage. 
Here, Martha, the nurse, was waiting to receive 
her, with a beaming countenance, and arms 
extended for a welcoming embrace. 


« Not 
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1 4 My darling. My bright, precious bird,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘Is it for me” Lciger orpieaerrirtcd 
park so often now, or” ' 

‘Dora ent the Seige jutetlon abi 
“60h, you ate “neither to ask ‘questions or 
answer them, ‘to any dne, my good Martha.” 

Then motioning the poor woman back with her 
hand, she avoided the proffered embrace. 

“There, there, don’t be nonsensical’; as if I 
couldn’t understati“low much you like’ me.” 

‘0 Like you'?’” diisweted the woman; with tears 
of pathetic reproach in her eyes; ““as if that was 
all I feel.” 

‘“<Well, it must beat, for this tind,” stid Dora; 
glancing toward the parlor door. ' “I saw his 
horse under the oak.” Ts lt here 2” 

“Yes, he’s’ Waiting. » 

* Dora opened the little parlor door, and: yitea 
into the room, where Barnham of Backwell stodd 
waiting for her. ‘The woman turned away, sick 
at heart, and sat down, with both hands pressed 
to her face, strivitig, poor thing, to choke back 
the sobs that’ would not’ be sippressed. 

“It’s because she don’t know. ‘How should 
she? The bright, beatitifal darling—how should 
she? Coming like a bird of paradise out of the 
grandest hall in the kingdom, ip such splendid 
clothes, and I like this.’’ 

Here the ‘worth @ropped ‘her ‘hands, and 
looked down upon her faded’ and ill-fitting dress. 

“ But it will not’ be so always,” she half-spoke, 


’ ot 





lnltsotbed. “When she comes to her own, 
there'll ‘be some one else wearing the silks and 
satins, -that'she was! ueed to’ once. Henry has 
promised ; and Henry always keeps his word, 
when people ‘will let‘him; but then it's hard.”’ 
»|Heve' the woman broke into & fresh burst of 
teats, the one indulgenee that was ander her own 
control but subsided, at last, with a few long 
drawn sighs, into a staté of semi-contentment. 
“All at“ once; startled by # movement in the 
parlor, she pushed the damp hair back from her 
face, stooped forward, replaced one of the shoes 
that was half off her foot,’and prepared herself 
for‘ anything ‘that might happen. 

Nothing did happen, beyond ‘the appearance of 
Miss Vance, wlio'cime out of the parlor, with a 
burning ‘color ih'her cheeks, and’ fire in her eyes, 
such as'wé may Observe in #“yoting race-horse, 
about to try“his’speed for the‘first time.’ Without 
Speakirig to the woman, who watched her with a 
look of ‘woefal “yearning in’ her eyes, she left the 
cottage, and let’ herself into the park. Not long 
after ‘this, Buriham of Backwell came sauntering 
atound ‘the ‘cottage, ‘and, mounting the horse, 
which stodd' ‘restlessly ‘under the oak, rode 
quietly away.’ As he’ passed the antique church, 
Prime joined him, and the two went into Mosley 
together, talking, ‘in rather loud voices, of the old 
tablets and wondérful altar ‘screen, of which they 
were taking sketches: 

[to BE’conerupED.] | °°" 
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| BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE- 


Lo, fn the modnless night, 
In| the rough wind's despite, 
They ply the oar, 
Feon gusts smite in their teeth; 
The hdatse waves chafe benenith . 
With muffied roar. 


Numb fingers, failing force, 
Scarce serve to hold the course 
Hard-won half-way, 
Whew o’er. the tossing 'tide, 
Pallid and heavy-eyed, 
Scowls the dim day. 


And now dn the Wai light, 
Walking the waters white, | 
A shape: draws near. 
Each soul, in troubled wise, 
Staring with starting eyes, 
' Criés‘out for fear. 


Each grasps his. neighbor tight, 
In helpless, huddled fright, 
Shaken and swayed. 





Mis 


And lo! the Master nigh 
Speaks softly,“ It is I; 
Be not afraid.” 


Fen so to: tis that strain 
Over life’s moaning ‘main 
Thou drawest near, 
And, knowing not. Thy guise,. 
We gaze with troubled eyes, 
And ery for fear, \' 


A strange voice shiepere. jow, 
“This joy must thou forego, 
* “Phy first'and Best”: ' 
A shronded phantom: stands) | 
Orossing.the best-loved hands 
For churchyard rest. 


Then, soft as fs'the ‘fall’ 
Of that white gleaming pall 
| By snowflakes made, 
Stilling each startled cry, 
Thou speakest, “It is I; 
Be not afraid.” 
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Tr was not to be eth thint old Mii edits, |< 
head of the: great firm of Appleby & Forsyth, 
would .gongent: tothe» marriage,-of ‘his “only 
daughter’ ito) his’: penniless’ clerk, :though the 
young’ man was of excellent. character. Will 
Thornby, himself, moddstly admitted this. But 
neither he, nor’ Helen,’ looked for’ the’ objections 
to come justin the way they’ did: 

“A young fellow,’ who has ‘his way to make in 
the: world, as you ‘have, sir,’ said the father, 
‘needs. a real help-mate, and ‘not a mere bit 
of ornamental turniture, Helen isa good: girl; 
but»she is not fit to. be the wife of a poor man. 
She can no more’ ook a’ breakfast, than sail 
one’ of my’ ships)" I ‘have. explained my’ views 


to. her often,” he. continued; glancing’ over his 
spectacles at her,' as she toyed with a curtain 
tassel, in her embarrassment, ‘* but she probably 
thinks me ‘too old-fashioned; ‘shé: has) never put 
my advice into practice.” 


« Father,’’, said Helen; peprenshilalty, “you 
know I have made an — ‘covoanut cake for 
tea, a number of times.’’ 

“A man cannot: live:,on’ cocoanut ‘tea; my 
child. .. Wholesome :bread, a. broiled steak, and 
good coffee, are much bétter. There is no use in 
arguing: this! point.» But/I like you, sir, and I'll 
propose a compromise. : If ny.daughter is willing 
to go to work, and. qualify herself on this subject 
of house navigation, !I will: 9p object. to you 
taking her.as in-chief of your craft. 
That’s my ultimatum, sir. If Helen learns to cook 
a Thanksgiving dinner, from beginning to end, 
I will write out'a certificate for her:, She can 
turn it into a marriage certificate; if she likes,” 
and his gray eyes gave aislight twinkle. 

“Must she wait until Thanksgiving to serve up 
her dinner?” asked ‘Will; rather anxiously. 

‘*lf she has it ready to serve, ina year from 
next Thanksgiving, you'll, be!in luck,’’ said the 
father, with an incredulous smile. And with 
these words he dismissed the lovers!) 

‘* He wasn’t so formidable as: I-expected,”’ said 
Will, drawing a long breath, 

‘* But you don’t realize,’ said Helen; ruefully, 
‘what a task he has, set me.’’ 

“What are the requirements of a Thanks- 

giving. dinner, that is according to your father’s 
standard ?’ 

** Just the things that his mother used to set 

Vou. LXXVIII.—26. 
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out in his old New England home.’ His devotion 
to this festival is.erelioof his arly days. Our 
ook understands it:all;for whith Iam thankful; 
but how I am to set.about:learningy is a puzzle. 
I believe the feast takesiinia little of everything 
in the range of cooking: ‘If Tecan cook such a 
dinner, to suit ‘father’s taste, I can do anything 
in the cooking line, But,J'll do, it,” she added. 

“‘ You brave girl,’’: cried: her lover: 

‘*It,,will, he xvather humiliating,’ said Helen, 
afterawhile, ‘‘ to.ask Rebeeca for information, on 
every little thing,,.I ought. to, know.something 
about flour, and. spices; ,and{ such things, to begin 
with. When,I made my eake,; Rebecca — 
me all the things.”);.6 4/107 

The task, naiguivd to! Helén, might look easy 
to:those, who had been: familiar, all their lives, 
with the details’ of housé-work... But it was'a 
serious: (undertaking, for: a lady, of her wealth, 
with no mother to direct her, and only a stately 
housekéeper and a.cook to consult, either one of 
whom; had. little .patience ‘with :this : ‘‘ latest 
whim,’’ as they called it, of Miss. Helen, They 
would; haye: much ‘preferred: her room:to her 
company in/the-kitshen, and their only hope 
was that the‘! cooking fit’”’ would not last long. 

Helen kept her secret, oficoutse. But Rebecca 
began to guess that her father had “ promised 
her something,”/im case;she would’ qualify her- 
* Maybe°w trip te Europe; or, 
perhaps, a diamond’ necklace;’? Helen ‘did: not 
deny, ‘ior affirm! any! of these! suspicions, ' but 
plodded regularly .om her way: There ‘was’ a 
touch. of: \obstinaey } in” lier ‘composition, ‘that 
would notilet her give:wp; or ‘take Help, after 
one or even two, rather unsucedssful experiments 
in bread-making.! .Shé went to work again, after 
every failure; saying;:* I'll do it.yet.’’ 

It was hard; meanwhile, for her to keep 
pace ‘with: all'\the ‘social) demande’ 6f the set in 
which she moved, and adorned so. A provoking 
burn on her hand;: ora cut dn her ‘fingers, caused 
frequent comments, (‘ You are the!mostiunlucky 
girl. I know; off lately,’’: said Pauline Bradley. 
‘You oughtito get insured inssome sad accident 
company;’’ , But Will looked, with greatiaffection, 
on these honorable scars, and made much of them. 

Another good lesson; she learned, incidentally, 
by her new: busiriess, and that»was’ that “the 
morning hour. has: gold. in ‘its mouth.” If she 
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wished uninterrupted time for work, she found 
she must rise early. This suited her father, 
who loved a cheerful, bright face opposite him, at 


his early breakfast; and that wag whet he had | 


not often seen in the old days, pa Helen took 
to learning cooking. 

‘‘ Poor father, how solitary it must te tele eae 
she thought, when she found how. glad he was. 

She did her. work ‘well, too.-: She developed 
capabilities, of which she had -never suspected. 
Perhaps, it was'as Longfellow suggests, 

“ Ah, how skillfal grows the hand, 
That obeyeth Love's command | 

It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he'who followeth Love's behest 
Far excoedeth all)the rest!” 

Certainly, nothing‘¢lse could have given Helen 
the interest in her new operations, which she 
felt, every morning. ‘No devotee, in the art of 
decorating tiles and ‘china plates, ever went 
about it with more enthusiasm; bud it was very 
pleasant to talk over the morning’s sticeess, when 
evening came, and fortune favored her with a 
quiet hour with her lover.’ But «this .was not 
often, however,. for ‘Mr, Appleby’ said, + not too 
much. visiting, young man, till we see how this 
‘all turns out.”’ 


Meantime, the old geufleman tle of her 
coffee, approved of her ‘breakfast’ cake, praised 
the rosy cheeks she was acquiring, and altogether 
took great comfort in the ‘improvement going 


on,” as he said, “im his little girl’ So much 
encouragement ‘stimulated, ‘without ‘spoiling, 
Helen. She had:quite a»triumph, one week, in 
the early fall.. Rebeced fell sick; when’ the 
housekeeper was, away on a ‘visit.’ The upper 
servant.and waiter weve indtracted: not:to say a 





word about ‘‘ cook’s rheumatism’ ‘and so Helen 
carried on the house, and so-efficiently, that her 
father never missed Rebecea. 

‘If Mr. Appleby doesn’t consider that equiva- 
lent to a Thankegiying dinner,” said! Will, “he 
isn’t the reasonable man ‘} take, him tobe. You 
ought to let me speak to him, Helen;’’ he added. 

“Be patient,:' Will,” she. weplieds | «I. have 
ever so much to learn yet. »:Théese: New: England 
pumpkin pies come next... My! father detes on 
them.” 

That November, the country ‘aunts'and cousins 
came up in force, to:spend Thanksgiving in the 
city, according to invitation. ': The preceding day 
had been a trying one-to Helen. | ‘How to ‘calcti- 

_ late for twenty-five. guests was the puzzle. But 
she wisely determined that too much was better 
than not enough. There:were relays of every- 
thing baked, or conserved in the store-room, 





which looked as ifit miight provision an army. 


Helen had been in a little of ‘‘a stew,’’ as 
Rebecca termed it, over her ‘‘ baked meats.” 
But they had come, from the oven, of the richest 
shade of brown ; and J Mz, Appleby’s enthusiasm 
rose with the occasion. The feast, and the 
familiar faces, made him a boy again, as if once 
more back on the old New England farm. 

_« When. the proud father revealed the fact, that 
Helen was, the architect of thatdimner, from the 
crisp pickles, the, amber.and ruby) jelly, to. the 
old traditional cliicken-pie, how ‘the praises came 
in/on every side |); Mothers modded significantly 
to their daughters;as if-to say, ** 1 wonder, when 
you, can do, as-muth,’’.,'Qjd/aant, Hepzibah said, 
“city life hasyi'ti spoiled cousin: Helen, that’s 
plain,’’ and‘old aunt Hepszibah;was'a severe critic. 

The bright evening was,over; and ‘the house 
had regained its aoeustamed quiet.. Mr. Appleby 
was alone in jhis|library,:his.memory busy, as 
it always; is Om these-féstival days, in calling up 
vanished faces;/which: can mever again appear at 
thei family \gathéring.. He twatehed the glowing 
éoals.im the grate, so-eabsently,that he did not, at 
first, notice) ithatotwo forms: had) iglided in, and 
stood beside his fire... Will-deahed his elbows on 
the marble.of thé:mantel, and-Idoked inquiringly 
into the face, which had softer dines upon it than 
he had ‘eve?:seen before. Business, for the time, 
had faded out from: the: gray eyes; and from 
the strongly marked features. 

Thereo was othe) same questioning: glance in 
Helen’s: blue eyes, as she:gazed,; half tearfully, 
on her father’s face.» Mr.'vppleby. looked up, 
witha start.::: He -knéw; at once, the purport of 
the lovers etrand., (Hid was not:a man given to 
speech-making; “but: he bad ja ‘heart’; and Helen 


twas his‘one ewe lamb.’ He:rose;and joining the 


hands: ‘of; the itwo-young: people,- said, with a 
choking ‘voice, '»“ William,.:be' ‘worthy of her. 
Heaven ‘bless ‘you both, my children.” ‘Then he 
paused, long:enough for his:daughter’s good-night 
kiss, and retired quickly to: his own apartment. 

In the: swift, dlianging years, that went and 
came, ‘Helen ‘was ‘never ‘sorry for that season’s 
lesson, whichser father had set:her to learn. It 
enabled ‘her ‘to .tide*over commercial ‘panics ; to 
reef sails, whén the gales blew; iand:to ride out 
safely, storms which wrecked many other ships, 
that sailed the same seas. «/:-/ 

“ Good) managemenit ‘at home waved me,” Will 
often proudly stated. Nor had Helen ‘lost a line 
of womanly grace or beauty, by the practice of 
these womanly arts.. Rather had they deepened 
and widened her character, making ber more 
useful@and ‘sympathetic. She never ceased to 
say, ‘‘ How glad I am papa made me cook that 
THANKSGIVING Dinner.” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GAR 


BY EMILY 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, composed of 
silk and cashmere. The color is golden-brown, 
and the fringe and trimmings consist of chenille, 
tipped with gold and brown beads. The skirt of 








this costume is of cashmere, and is kilt-plaited 
quite high above the knee, and ornamented by a 
wide scarf of silk, trimmed with fringe. This is 
arranged around the skirt, and is tied, falling in 


front in two endsf 
bodice is double-br 
waist. Tight coat sleeves, ornamented by three 
buttons on thé outside seam, where the sleeve 


1 
is 
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immed with fringe. The 
, hollowed éut below the 


opens, forming the cuff. A deep collarette, made 
of fringe and beads, is worn with this costume ; 
however, this is optional. Some little variety 





can be made, by trimming with plain fringe or 
(879 
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lace, and adding one breadth at the back on the 
skirt, whieh fullness may be slightly draped in 


yards -of 
of silk will be re- 


No. 3. 

No. 2—Is a promenade and visiting-costume, 
made of prune-colored cashmere, or camel’s hair 
cloth, and silk to match. The skirt is trimmed 
on the front with a series of eight knife-plaited 
ruffles, put on to tonch each other; the three 
lowest ones being continued round the back 
breadths.. The tunic is cut in the princess shape 
—bodice and skirt in one—it ppens in front, 
aad is draped in the centre with bows and loops 





of ribbon. The edge of the tunic is trimmed 
with a narrow knife-plaiting to correspond with 
the-skirt., These knife-plaitings are all of silk. 

The fullness at the back is arranged in one large 
pouff, Tight eoat sleeves, open on the back- 


yseam, and trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting 
conipletes this costume. 


An old silk dress can be 


utilized:'for a skirt for: this design, as when cut 
up into’ knife-plaitings, the soiled or worn 
parts are Concealed. Twelve yards of silk and 
six yards of cashmere will be required ; also four 


No, 4. 


yards of gros grain ribbon, two inches wide. 
Small buttons are most fashionable, just now, 
for closing the front of all dresses. 

No. 8—Is a stylish and handsome costume of 
soft, surah silk and black lace, with cuirass bodice 
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of brocade. The front of this skirt is ornamented 
by alternate ruffles of silk; four inches: wide, 
which are nearly covered by.rows of black lace, 
either the kind called French lace, in imitation of 


MANU E/N 


thread, or Spanish lace, whichis very much used 
for trimming this season, and is very effective. 
A panel of brocade, edged on both sides with lace, 


finishes the tablier front. The three lower rows 
of ruffles and lace, are continued around the 
bottom of the skirt at the back. Two breadths of 
the soft, surah silk are required for the fullness 
at the back of the skirt, where it is arranged in 
irregular loopings. The long cuirass bodice, 
which is. made of ‘brocade, is simply finished on 
the edge by one row of lace, which is continued 
up the front in a jabot, fastened by three rows of 
black satin ribbon. A double ruche of the lace 
is continued around the throat. Elbow: sleeves 
trimmed to correspond. This pattern would be’ 
charming carried out in some soft, white silk, 
brocade and Spanish lace to match, or breton 
lace put on in knife:plaitings ; or it would’ be 
suitable for grenadine, or any thin material for 
evening wear, which is almost universally worn 
short by all young ladies. Three dozen yards of 
lace, twelve yards of silk, four and a-half yards 
of brocade will be required ; but in other material 
this charming ‘costume can be gotten up for 
comparatively little expense. 


No. 4—This pattern comes from one of the best 
costumers in Paris, and is designed for a very 
young: lady, as a-winter costume, having the 
paletot with pelerine to match. The,whole is 
made of: camel’s -hair cloth; embroidered with a 
simple design in mohair braid to.match. A side- 
plaited flounce, six inches deep, finishes the edge 
of the skirt.. The tunic is arranged scarf-wise 
across the front, and draped at the back. This 
is braided, as seen in the model.. A plain round 
waist, with tight-fitting sleeves, is worn under 
the paletot.. The,paletot is quite long and close- 
fitting, simply boutid on the edge with a wide 
mohair braid. ‘The«pelerine. is finished in the 
same way. Cuffs, collar and pockets are braided 
like the skirt. The pelerine is made separate, 
and adjusted when necessary; it is entirely 
Optional, Sixteen to eighteen yards of camel’s 
hair cloth will be required. Three dozen buttons. 
The quantity of braid must be determined by the 
pattern to be worked. 

No. 5—Is a costume fora girl of six years. 
Broche cashmere and plain cashmere combined. 
The skirt is bordered with two plaitings of the 
plain cashmere, and the polonaise is simply 
looped up at the back beneath a bow and ends of 
satin ribbon, two inches wide. A deep pointed 
collar, edged with a plaiting of cashmere, finishes 
this costume. 


> 
? 


YYy 
No 6. 


No. 6—Is a winter coat for a little boy of 
four to six years, made of heavy, beaver cloth, 
and with collar and cuffs of fur. A regular 
little overcoat. 











WORK-BAG.s—TABLE-CLOTH AND TOWEL. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS, 


= ped “ will be forwarded with a 
35 your patterns without delay, 
together wi ’ 


CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|Basques und Coa 
Combination Suits, . . 
Skirts and Overskirts, . 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . 
Fancy, «. . 


“a 
35| Coats & Vests or Out Skirts 35 


, 





BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of ne, also No. of page or figure or any- ° 
also whether for lady or child. By so 


th a model, showing how the ern is joined. 

Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 

forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 

is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cases we 

study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 

by Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
to 


address, or Town, County and 
South ‘eighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who haye so generously 


patronized us during the past we hope for a continu- 
ance during the presentyenr, Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, 





WORK-BAG: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVEB.. 


Take a. piece of Java canvas, three-quarters 
of a yard of satin, for lining and top of bag, two 
yards of satin ribbon to match, one inch wide. 
Cut the canvas the desired size, and pull out the 
threads fof the centre stripe as seen in the 
detail, work in silks or crewel (as may be pre- 


ferred), the pattern given, in cross-stitch. Finish 
all round. with a vandyked edge, in buttonhole 
stitch, Line the bag with the satin, and finish 
at the top with, string to draw. Embroider a 
strip of the canvas, for the handles, which finishes 


the bag. 





TABLE-CLOTH AND TOWEL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ia the front ofthis number, we give an illus- 
tration of a table, with the cloth spread on ‘it, 
and accompanying it also a towel, engraved: by 
the side of the table. \ We give these in order to 
show the new styles of marking table-cloths and 


towels; The table-cloth is embroidered, with red 
cotton in cross-stitch: the initials, as will be 
observed, being very large. The towel is em- 
broidered, at the side of the end, instead of at 
the middle of the end, as was the old fashion. 





WINTER PACKET AWIPH ADDED BASQUE. 
' ot (WIth. SUPPLEMENT.) 


‘SY B my ow. mar. 


aie * 


Tie iy 
\ WY Ww 


vs WA 


We give, here, ® new dnsign for.:a: ‘Winter } be: as: fashionable as <it will !be: comfortable: 
facile with Added stati Aiilind oe Folded in with vend member is a SuppLement, 
; (883) 
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BABY SOCKS.—CARRIAGE RUGS. 





with the patterns, ‘full-size, for joutting it put. 
They consist of five pieces, Nini y “WU LAS 
I.—Onz Front. \" 3 
II,—Hatr or Back. 
IIT.—Basqve. 
IV.—CoLiar. 
V.—SLEEVE. 





The deepest part of the collar is the front, vat or | 


the pieges.fopthe jacket are joined according to 
the letters q notches. This jacket may be 
made of Thee cloth, or of the same material as 


, tthe costume. The Wilitens look best if of iri- 


A deep fur cape can be worn as 


as less expensive. The trimming 
e edge and cuffs is of fur or Astracan. 


TWO DESIGNS #Om BABY SOCKS. 
Nea on 


BY MBS. 


parts with narrow white ribbon" Down the front, 
bows of white ribbon are placed “EE ‘centre 


ake of white Canton saiiarinkes andibind ihe | 


\Waug WHAVER. 


of vandyked: Traps of pique, bound with ribbon 
to correspond, and fitted with small pearl buttons. 
These are lo fashionable than crochet socks. 





CARRIAGE RUGS: 


WITH Riarctis 


Bx MRS. JANE wig 
a 


In the front of the number, we give engravings 
of two Carriage Rugs, and the designs may be 
used, with equal propriety, for Coyerlets, or 
Afghans. We also give, on thg page following 
the two engravings, the details, five cufain all, of 
which the three first, numbered I., IT. ¢nd IIL, 
belong to the first engraving, ; and the two others, 
numbered IV. and V., to the last. j 

The first of the two engravings reyfresents a 
Carriage Rug, which is made of alternate stripes 
of fine white flannel, and of crocheted$lue wool. 
The flannel stripes must measure four inches 
wide, and as long as required by the . Ibis. 
then embroidered according to the d ne ivan 
in Nos. I. and IL, as follows: / the) stems, 
leaves, and tendrils, with several shades of green 
silk, the rosebud with two shades) bs are ~ 
blossoms with .blue filoselle, a af stamine 
yellow filoselle. Then work @ the long 
edges, a row: 0of !double crochet: stiteliesy very 
wide apert, and all-in ome with this;row ¢rochet 


erochet 
on the Wrong 





according to No. IIT., as follows, from the wrong 


side of the Bannel: Ist row: miss 1, 7 treble 
in both parts of | uble, miss 1, 1 double in both 
parts of next e, repeat. 2d row: 3 chain, 
take up 1 stan ah of each of the next 4 treble, 
draw them up ‘together asa treble (taking the 
thread twice Ough them), * 1 double where 
Was crocheted, 8 stitches taken 
a r parts of the next 8 stitches, 
% wice, as before, repeat from *. 
1st and 2d rows, letting the 
reversed position; that is, 
pe 4 treble i in the stitch which drew up 
the 8 stitehes’ together. The stripes are joined 
ide, with a row of double crochet. 
The outer of the coverlet must be cro- 
cheted, and) the. whole coverlet is then worked 
round with’ s row, like the first row of the cro- 
of } cheted stripe ; but along the narrow ends, a row 
must first be crocheted as follows: 1 double, 
then dlternately. miks 8) ‘4 treble;'with'8 chain 
between the centre 2 in the next stitch, last of all 
1 double. 








FRUIT D’OYLEY. 
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The second of the two engravings represents 

a Carriage Rug in crochet and point russe. It is 
crocheted in a striped pattern, with white Berlin 
wool and blue Berlin Wook, The white pri pes 

- gre darned with olive and pink filoselle ; and the 
blue stripes are worked with the same silk in 
point russe. At each end is a fringe bf blie and 
white ice wool. The white stripes are crocheted 
in the; ordinary Victoria stitch, and are then 
darned ins slanting direction with olive silk, and 
lastly, in the contrary direction. with pink silk, so 
that, the silks, cross.as shown in the illustration, 
For. the. blue stripes, consult ;No, 1V.;,and, then 
proceed as follows: along .10; stitches, ; 1st 
pattern row: in ordinary, Victoria stitch. 2d 


pattern row:. the 1st row as usual; but in the 
return,.row. (as you crochet, off the stitches) 
between the 4th and 5th and 6th and 7th stitches, 


ponding to that, represented. jn No. IV. 





work one raised spot. of 5 chain. In every 
return row, where these raised spots are re- 
quired, they are worked at the interval corres- 
8d 
pattern row: in the return row, 1 spot between 
the centre stitches. 4th and 5th pattern rows: 

like the 2d and Ist. 6th pattern row: in the 
return row, 1 spot between the Ist, 2d, 8d, and 
4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 7th pattern row: 


‘in the return row, .1 ‘spot between the 2d and 


8d and 8th and ‘9th. . 8th pattern row: like the 
6th. Repeat the Ist to the 6th pattern rows, 
and finish the work with.a row of purls-at each 
end, 1 double in the’ margin, 1 purl of 3 chain 
and 1 double; repeat. Then add the point russe 
stitches, andthe pink silk buttons, as shown in 
the detail, Nox V.. The stripes are then sewn 
together, nnd finished off with the fringe. 


j 
+ 





FRUIT D’OYLEY: WITH DETAIL OF DESIGN, 


FULL 


“BY MRS. 


These d’oyleys are made of wasaig linen or 
damask, ‘and ornamented ‘in outline ‘patterns, 
Tepresenting ‘different fruits, done with’ fine 
French crewels. We give the design for a bunch 
of cherries, to be done in red and green, or olive. 


SIZE, 


JANE WERAVER, 


The ‘French’ erewels wash © perfectly, but the 
others not so well. The d’oyleys may be large 
or‘sniall,’ as" they are ‘used for a variety’ of 
decorative purposes. They are among, the most 
fashionable recent things in art-needlework. 
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WEARING NATURAL FLOWERS. 


oan 
BY THE ‘‘¥asSHIOR BDITOR.’’ 


aos 


The fashion of wearing real flowers as trimmings 
for party dresses, which was set, last summer, in 
London, is rapidly extending, partly because of 
the superior beauty of this kind of ornamentation, 
and partly because the problem has been solved, 
at last, how to make them look fresh to the end 
of the evening. 

This latter is brought about by fingering th 
but ae) sewing them en the dress firmly, 





For' example, sprays’ of the Marshal Niel roses 
require to be’ sewn ‘on twice after being wired ; 
fot all flowets, used as dress’ tritumings, must be 
most securely fastened. “The best ‘mode is to 
take’ double thread, pass it through the dress, 
round the'stem beneath the blossom and tie in a 
double‘knot, éutting the ends: repeat the same 
at the point of the stem, and this’ will suffice. 
China ribbon is as good, if not stronger’ than 


+ thread, and thid mode is far'better than sewing 


along the stem, and is not the least likely to give 


way. Wherever it is possible, a bed of dry moss 
should be made, on which the flowers can rest; 
but of course care must be taken to secure the 
moss firmly also, and to choose well-dried moss 


that has kept its color. There is also great art 
in preserving the flowers. They should be 
gathered @ little beforehand, put, in water, and 
well sprinkled: indeed, 2 bouquet out of water 
may be preseryed fresh for twenty-four, hours, 
with a damp handkerchief placed over, them, not 
touching them, but excluding the; air; and 
flowers too may be wonderfully revived, by, first 








DESIGN IN SILK PATCHWORK. 
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cutting the stalks, and then plunging them in 
warm water. 

A pocket of natural flowers is sometimes worn 
on one side of the dress. The exact shape 
required is cut out in thin cardboard, on firm 
brown paper: it must not be too stiff, but yet 
must have a certain firmness. The foundation 
must be covered with gatin, or satin sheeting. 
To the two top corners and. to,either side of the 
lower point, strong narrow: tape or galoon is 
sewn, and the top corner tapes pinned firmly to 
the stays beneath the dress bodice with safety or 
glass headed pins; the two lower ones must. be 
tied to two other tapes sewn on the skirt, and if 
the dress will not be injured thereby, they may 
also be securely sewn when tied; the whole 
effect. is spoilt-unless the pocket seems a part of 
the dress: and a firm stitch to the skirt at the 
point of the pocket is absolutely necessary. A 
bed of moss is sewn on to the foundation of the 
pocket, and then the flowéts, each flower secured 
twice, once under the bloom, oncé at the stalk by 
tying with ribbon or thread, and cutting off the 
ends, as described above. A large looped bow of 
satin ribbon isthe best finish at the point of the 
pocket. 

A band of natural flowers, from four to ten 
inches wide (according to the height of the 
wearer), has an extremely good effect down the 
front of the skirt, sewn on ‘to a foundation as 
before ; but at both ends of the strip four or, five 
loops. of ‘satin ribbon to. match the flowers on 
the dress, and lace if liked, should be added as: 
afinish. A large trail of roses, or some climbing 


plant, is occasionally put some four inches above 





the hem of the skirt on one side, as though they 
grew there; these can be laid directly on the 
table, or any compressible material; but should 
not be applied to silk or any costly stuff. No 
moss will be required, and the same mode of 
tacking should be observed. 

The. flowers that will best bear the heat of a 
room are lilies, roses (notably Marshal Neil, 
Gloire de Dijon, General Jacqueminot), double 
narcissus, clove carnations (Souvenir, de Mal- 
maison), peonies (red, white, and pink), stepha- 
notis, gardenias, and pinks... All ferns ; succulent 
plants, such as sweet peas or hothouse plants, 
should .be avoided; they fade, and soon look 
dilapidated, Grasses.are lovely with the flowers; 
and corn, barley, eto., very pretty. They open 
a wide field to the patrons of this fashion during 
the autumn, but will require the addition of 
poppies to make, them look, really well; but, as 
real poppies will ‘not last, artificial ones must. be 
used, 

Bunches of flowers tacked on with hot hands 
in hot haste will’ hardly. keep fresh while going 
to a party, much less'in hot rooms. So ‘little 
care has been hitherto taken with the bunches of 
flowers worn sometimes on the side of the bodice, 
that by supper time théy are nearly faded. They 
should be pat back on the shoulder, so that in 
dancing théy do not come im: contact ‘with the 
partner. ‘One-off the best and most effective 
modes of wearing’ some sort of flowers is ds 
épaulettes. 

Some little forethought, care, and ‘imuch* ex- 
penditure of time aré necessary to énsure a good 
result where natural flowers are wofh, 





DESIGN IN SILK PATCHWORK. 


BY MBS. 


In the front of the number we give a design, 
printed in colors, for a bed-quilt, cradle-quilt, 
or sofa-cushion, in silk patchwork. It is both 
effective and simple, and therefore available, not 
only for the purposes we have metitioned, but 
for many others. But the’ articles need not 
necessarily be made of the colors given in our 
design: it is only the arrangement of the colors, 
diagonally, that it is recessary to follow. 

In order to have eath bloek cbrréct; piecds of 
cardboard, or very stiff paper, should be cut 
exactly of the same size; and then the edged over- 
seamed together. Blhe, pink and gray, are 
pretty combinations, especially for a child's quilt, 
For a bed-quilt; or sofa-afghan, the block# might 
be of o larger size. For & sofa-cushion, or a 


JANE WEAVER, 
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child’s quilt, or » chair-cushion, they should not 
be larger than our design. 

This same design makes @ beautiful afghan, or 
sofe-cushioa, in crochet, or knitting; but in that 
case, the blocks should be larger than when in silk. 
We have seen ‘@ very effective carriage Afghan, 
in crochet, of the precise colors and pattern. 
This design will enable any Jady to have a choice 
ofa dozen different things, to be made up for a 
Christmas, or New Yeat’s ‘present, in patchwork, 
crochet, or knitting, as her, own taste, or the 
needs of her friends, may suggest.. We have 
chosen it, for this purpose, for this month, not 
only because it is.economical, and easily followed, 
but because it is available for so many purposes 
also. . 








EDITOR'S TABLE.” | 


“EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT: 

“Perensox” vor: 1881 {| ‘GREATER Inpcemeyrs Tuan 
Ever! We all attention to the Prospectus for 1881, on the 
last pagé of the Cover. We claim thére that “ Peterdon ” is 
both better and cheaper'than any magazine of its kind, and 
thetéffore| the one, above alt clsere, for the' times That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the’ fact, that “Peterson” has tiow, and ‘has’ had*for years, 
the largest circulation of any lady's'book in the world. 

‘We clainr also that “Peterson ”'combines’ more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its‘ steel-engravings 
are ‘the finest, and a stecl-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the ‘best published: no lady’s 
book has such contributors, In its: fadhion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its-styles 
are the newest and most elegaAt; its auperb, cbdlored plates 
have no'rivals. The pattern-sheets; given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “ Every-Day!’. department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as & matter of economy. 
Wo 'began, for this year, a series (of ‘illustrated articles, like 
that on “ Mary, Qneen. of Scots,” in this) number, and they 
have proved go phpular, that we shal} continue, and improve on 
them, in 1881.. Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson ” 
should. be that magazine; and every family, that pretends 
to-culture, should take, at least, one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Gran’father 
Tells Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt, } 
For another kind, the premium is @ copy of “Peterson” for ; 
1881. For still another kind, there are are two premiums: } 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” 
For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both the) 
engraving and Album are given, three premiums in all} No 
other magazine offers such inducements. 

Now is the time t get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness ave fairly put 
before them, Be first i in the held. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment 


“Mussy Iv Tax Sunks,” is from the Paris. Salon of 1879. 
This. is the only magazine that has. the, enterprise to 
engrave, originally, choice, pictures from the Paris Salon, 
the Royal Academy of London, the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Philadelphia, of the Academy of Design’ of New York.’ For 
next yeat We’ have an ‘uibroken succession. of ‘the best 
pictures that appeared in these exhibitions for 1880, which is 
saying that we shall have steel engravings from all the, best 
living artists. It is no mere boast, it is the unchallenged 
truth, to say that “'Peterson ” gives such steel engravings as 
can be found nowhere 'élsé, Py 





No Oriten Mxadernn of equal merit, is as’ low-priced as 
4 Petérson’s.” : No othet jg as cheap to’club subscribers.’ No 
other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
up clubs, therefore, for 1881, 
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' American one, 


Beavry Anp Urry, as the Philadelphia Ledger says, 
are not antagonistic, as some ®uppose, but the reverse. All 
true beauty has its foundation in utility. That cannot bea 
beautiful house, or a beautiful piece of furniture, which is 
merely showy, and not useful. “Take the matter of dress,” 
says our cotemporary. “Its first claim to beauty lies in its 
perfect ‘adaptation to the weather, to the locality, to the 
surrounding circumstances, to the means of the wearer. 
There must be a generul tone of consistent usefulness about 
it to awaken any sense of pleasure in a refined and delicate 
mind. ‘The ‘idea of discomfort, as suggested by velvet in a 
hot'sun, trafliug skirts in a mountain excursion, thin and 
insufficient finery in a bleak wind, compression of the lungs 
or, feet, or @ costliness that implies pinching iu other di- 
rections, must entirely exclude the presence of beauty. No 
harmony of color or gracefulness of form can atone fer an 
offence against fitness. ‘On the other hand, who can say 
that the tasteful accessorie# of dress, provided they sacrifice 
no; real benefit, are useless? Like other forms of beauty, 
they refine and elevate the taste, they add to the pleasure 
with which we regard each other, they contribute no in- 
considerable. share to the happiness and therefore to: the 
welfare of humanity.” These golden words, few as they are, 
are worth all the volumes of nonsense, written, by acrid old 
bachelors, or still more acrid old maids, against dressing in 
taste and in the latest styles. 

A Cmeap Yet Handsome mat for the floor may be made 
of burlap worked in cross-stitch with different colored 
worsteds, Use for it the odds and ends left from other farncy- 
work. Work a few stitches of one color and then Of another, 
just a8 the colors happen to come, and the effect is like that 
of an elaborate Persian pattern. If one cares tospend much 
time on it a centre piece and border add much to the beauty 
of it. The mat may be lined with a piece of carpet, matting 
or new ticking, and the edge finished with worsted fringe 
or with flannel cut in scallop. 

Tue Six Oricinat Noveets, advertised for next year, 
will be. given, extra, that is without interfering with the 
usual number of shorter stories. They will be found, we 
think, the best we have ever published. This is true es- 
pecially of “Tue American Countess,” by Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens. In this spirited noveleat, the author surpasses 
herself. We predict that it will have a greater success than 
anything that has appeared for years. 


More New Wearrers or Menrt have been introduced to 
the public, in the past, by this magazine, than by any other 
, To say nothing of those of former years, we 
have recently added to our corps of contributors, Mrs. M. 
Sheffey Peters, Sidney Trevor, Agnes James, and others. 
The story of Agnes James, in this nuntber, “Uncle Nelly’s 
Ben,” is one of the very best of its kind. We foresee for 
this_young author a very brilliant career. 


“Wort Twick tye Price.”—The Lincoln Centre (Kan- 
sas) Register, says: “ Peterson, for September is before us, 
anda more perfect gem of a “jadies’book we never saw 
before: The picture in the frontispiece is perfect. ‘The Lost 
Talisman of Montezuma’ is concluded in this number, and 
is, in itself, worth twice the price.” 
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Ovr Premroms For 1881. Our new premium ‘engraving, 
to be presented ‘to persons getting up clubs, for next’ year, 
will be from af original picture, by that distinguished 
American artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the “ 'York- 
town Centennial.” The engraving will be in line ‘ahd 

‘stipple, in the highest’ style of art, by IMman & Brothers, of 

the size of 24 inches by 20, and will be’ entitled, “ Graw’- 
FATHER TEoLs OF YorKTowN.” It represents a veteran of 
16, in his old age, with his little granddaughter between 
his knees, to whom he is rehearsing the story of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. ‘[he room is an old-fashioned one, 
such as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and in the 
embrasure of the window sits the mother of the little girl, 
also listening. In this way three g ti are b ht 
in. The picture is painted with ‘all that skill, and that 
minute truth in detail, which disting this 
artist. 

In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs,a handsomely bound and I1Livstratep 
Arsum, in which friends, or aciyuaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will ‘be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the ‘terms, 
‘on the last page of cover, for information, 

For many clubs, as will be seeu on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter up of the 
club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of thie 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all. three. The in- 
‘ducements to get up clubs were never before so great. 

It is not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1881. . If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, “if E had commenced sooner,.I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent gratis, if written for. 

Hich Hrsis To Snors.— How can women walk, with 
their heels raised two or three inches above where nature 
intended that they should be, and with the arch of the foot 
utterly destroyed by the throwing forward of the weight of 
the body upon the wretched cramped toes? Doctors lecture 
in vain, and instrument makers rejoice over the “high 
heels,” which throw the body out of its balance, twist, the 
backbone, and render necessary the aid of steel props and 
crutches. A notion has got into women’s heads that the 
foot looks smaller and more dainty, when seen from the 
front encased in the high-heeled shoe. Would that some 
power would give them the gift to see the effect of the back 
of their ankles, and the thickness and coarseness that high 
heels give to what should be the slender, elegantly modelled 
column rising above the arch of the foot. 
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Tur Op EsTapiisHeD MaGazines, such as “ Peterson,” 


are the ones to subscribe for,.as their long-continued career 3 - 


proves that they have kept their promises, and so gained, 
deservedly, the confidence of the public, Every year, a 
crowd of new periodicals starts.up, most of which die 
before the twelve-month is out, defrauding the subscribers 
who have pre-paid. If you wish to be sure of getting your 
magazines, subscribe for “ Peterson.” 


Att Lerrers anp Communications, intended for this 
magazine, should be addressed to Chas. J. Peterson. They 
are frequently addressed to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, but 
that firm has no business connection with Chas. J. Peterson, 
and the mistake always leads to delays, and sometimes to 
errors. 

—o 

Lonpon Trura, the most popular “society” journal of 
England, says, that perfectly white walls and decorations are 
much more becoming to the complexion, than walls deco- 
rated with the new-fangled, high-art sombro colors. 








. 


Tue Demanp Fox THI8- MAGAZINE is 80 great that the 


local agents frequently have their stock exhausted, prema- 
; turely. . In these cases, some of them, to save the trouble pf 


reordering, say that the edition is “out of print.” , This is 
not. so, We can always supply back numbers, as, well as 
current, ones;. ‘If your news agent tells you he cannot 
‘supply! you, write ‘to us, enclosing the retail price, and wo 
will forwatd, by return ‘mail, postage —_ the number, or 
numbers, that you wish. 

“Cioups” ALL THE Raae.—Garfield clubs are all the rage 
withthe, Republicans, and Hancock clubs withthe Demo- 
crate; but with, the ladies, the clubs that are most popular, 
are) clubs for“ Peterson.” 


Ovr Tite-Pace, for this year, to appear in the December 


number, will contain portraits of our principal contributors. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

La Grande Florine, By, Adolphe Belot. 1 vol., 12mo. : Phil- 
adelphia; T, B. Peterson &  Brothers,—This is a sequel to 
“Les Estrangleurs,” a novel that recalls Poe at his best. 
Reading it is,.in fact, like working out a problem in 
geometry ;, it is, from first to last, an intellectual enjoyment 
of the highest character. The present story, though not 
less powerful than ; its. predecessor, is, however, in. the 
character of its incidents, more pleasant. Ladies will prefer 
it.on that account, As works of art both it and “Les 
Estrangleurs” belong to the very first class. In this 
respect, as we have so often said, French novelists are far in 
advance of English, or. American, ones,. Exception may 
often be taken to the themes which French writers select. 
They make the same mistake that Teniers did. But, like 
him, in the development of that theme they do their work 
wonderfally well. ‘This we cannot help conceding. | Their 
technical execution is ‘almost faultless. Neither of these 
novels by Belot, however, are exceptionable, in the sense 
that many French novels are, notably some of Zola’s. They 
are of the same school as that clever American story, “The 
Leavenworth Case,” though very much superior to it 
artistically.’ The volume is handsomely printed. 

Troublesome Daughters. By Mrs. L. B. Wolford. 1 vol., 12- 
mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co—The scarcity of really 
good new novels is remarkable. ven writers of merit, like 


‘the author of this story, seem to have lost their energy. 


Mrs! ‘Wolford’s ‘first book,’ Mr. Smith,” was,’in many 
respects, quite meritorious ; but she has been living on her 
reputation ever since, and géts more and more wordy. If 
“Troublesome Daughters” had been compressed into half 
its space, it would have been much better; but the amount 
of what is called “ padding ” in it is simply enormous. 

White Wings. By William Black. 1 vol, 12mo. New 
York: Harper Brothers.—It seems to us that Mr. Black gets 
more and more careless with every novel. Or rather, 
perhaps, he is writing against time, and provided*he turns 
out, within a given period, the required number of pages, 
cares very little how sketchy and negligent he is. His best 
works are “A Daughter Of Heth,” and “A Princess Of 
Thule,” and since the latter he has been steadily declining. 
This is the more to be regretted, because, in certain qualities, 
he really has no superior among his cotemporarics. 

The: Story Of An Honest Man. By Edmund About. Trane- 
lated from the, French, 1 vol,, 8vo. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.—This is one of the very best novels.of the year. The 
incidents.follow each other naturally, and the characters 
are. life-like, while a noble and elevated sentiment runs 
throughout the whole, 

The Confessions Of A Frivolous Girl. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co—A clever story of New York fashionable 
life, and apparently by some one familar with “ society.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.--MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


ETC. 





OUR ARM-OHAIR,, I ow 

What Tat NewsParens Sav—The unanimity, with 
which the newspapers declare “Peterson " to be the best and 
chetipest of ‘the lady’s books, is without’ precedent. The 
Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says, * the maha eer 
any previous one: ‘ Peterson ’is the grandest 
the family circle we have over seen : it shiowld be in one 
‘family in the land.” Says the Norristown (Pa) Herald, 
“Peterson’s is the best and cheapest of the ladies’ maga- 
zines: if you desire to acquaifit yourself with the fashions, 
procure it.” The Rock Tsland (TL) Uifoh says, “everybody 
who pays two dollars for ‘Peterson,’ makes, or saves, monéy 
by it.” Says the New Holland (Pa.) Clarion, “in “Peterson ’ 
there is something to suit everybody: henee everybody 
should take it.” The Lake City (Mich.) Journal says, “the 
last number is not only in advance as to time, but in advance 
‘in everything: it leads all others published in thé United 
States.” Says the Reading (Pa.).Times, “ Petergon's is em- 
phatically the ‘Queen.of the Monthlies,’” The Mount Joy 
(Pa.) Herald says, “ without any exception, ‘ Peterson’ excels 
all the monthlies of its class, for not only in the matter of its 
fashion plates, but in its stories; and generally, it is far 
beyond any of its cotemporaries.” Show these notices to 
your friends, when you ask them to subscribe. We have 
scores of similar ones, for which we‘have no room. 





Any of our readers who will send their address to the 
Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, will receive 
_ Without charge, a Descriptive Treatise, explaining how to 
obtain a pure’ and faultless complexion, without using poi- 
sonous cosmetics, powders, etc. We hope that our lady 
friends will avail themselves of this liberal offer. 


Horsrorp’s Acip Puosruate in Nervousness, Wakeful- 
ness, etc. Dr. Reuben :A. Vance, of New York Institute 
and Bellevue Hospital, says: “The preparation on which 
I place the most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
[Mxprcat Borany—Or tue Garpen, Frenp anp Fornst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M.D. 

No, XI.—Burrernut—Jucuans CATHARTICA OR CINEREA. 

The Butternut or White Walnut, is a tree growing to the 
height of twenty to forty feet or more, with numerous 
b hes, and a thish cinereous bark ;. leaves alternate, 
odd-pinnate, leaflets fifteen to seventeen, two to five inches 
long, sessile, serrate, softly pubescent beneath ; fruit or drupe, 
two to. three inches long, and one to one and a-half inches 
in diameter, ovoid-oblong, viscid pubescent, or softly hairy 
and clammy; nut, oval, acuminate, and deeply sculptured. 
Found growing on bottom lands, margins of woods, and 
occasionally about farm buildings. 

Some mothers in the country gather the fruit about the 
first of June, and pickle them. The kernels or seeds of the 
ripe fruit are rather too rancid to be eaten with a relish; but 
the bark (especially of the roots) is a valuable medicine. 

Since the first settlement of America, this tree has been 
known to possess valuable medicinal properties, It furnishes 
us with one of the best indigenous or native cathartics in 
use; and, if it had to be brought to us ‘from abroad, it would 
have long since been much more highly appreciated by the 
faculty of medicine. 

During the American Revolution, thé surgeons were, 
from necessity, compelled to rely upon it; in that eventful 
struggle, and found it entirely reliable and satisfactory, fal- 
filling all the indications of an alterative, laxative and 
purgative. Those who have used the’butternnt, have found 
that it leaves the alimentary canal less liable to constipation, 








subsequently, than any other agent of its class. In families 
where it is used; it has become very popular, possessing the 
mildness of action, and goodness in effect, of rhubarb, for 
which it can be properly substituted. An extract made from 
the inner bark of the rootsis perhaps the best. Collect in 
June, one pound jof said bark, boil in one gallon of water to 


| one-half, atrain, and then evaporate slowly and carefully (to 


avoid burning)..to the consistence of soft extract. The 
purgative dose of this, is twenty to thirty grains, equal to 
four or five large pills, A cordial: may be made from the 
scraped bark, thus: pack it in any earthen vessel, cover with 


boiling water, cover tightly, and place upon a brisk coal-fire, 


and boil two hours, strain, and add sugar to form a syrup, 


and afterwanis a little brandy to insure preservation. A 


‘teaspoonful to a’ tablespoonful of this is excellent in bowel 
affections, especially of children. But a tincture made by 
filling any sized wide-mouthed bottle with the finely scraped 
bark, well packed down, and covered with dilute alcohol, 
makes-a very convenient preparation for mothers to admin- 
ister to children, in doses of a few drops, three or four times 
a day, for all diseases of the skin, as moist, scaly, or dry 
tetter, pimples, etc., as well as chronic inflammation of the 
mouth, as thrush, sore throat, etc. A local application of 
equal parts of glycerine and this tincture, should also be 
used to allay itching, and to hasten the cure. Some 
remarkable cases of cures of obstinate cut di and 
inflammation of the throat, have ‘been reported as effecte. 
by this tincture. 

Biessep THISTLE. Canvuvs Benepicrvs or Cxicus B.— 
Some mothers and others in the country, esteem the blessed 
thistle highly. But a close observation and experience for 
iyears, satisfy us that all its virtues can be obtained from 
that of the garden chamomile, which is both more pleasant 
to take, (an object in this day of homcepathy) and more 

ptable to the st h. Jt-is therefore needless to speak 
of its, ténic, diaphoretic or emetic properties, which are cer- 
tainly not superior to the chamomile, a herb always at 
hand. 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4ap-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE, CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are tobe headed; “For Perrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should ‘be accompanied by the answers.“@& 


No. 87.—D1amonp. 

1, A Jetter. 2. To make a low cry. 3, A body of men. 
4, Heavy fabrics. 5. Fine linen cloths. 6, A body of men 
formed to act as a single person. 7. Active. 8. Pertaining 
toa fixed camp. 9. Tosneak. 10. Acowl. 11. A letter. 
Monson, Me. Nicut Hawk. 


No. 88.—Worp-SquaRE. 

I. A crustacean. 2. Pertaining to a certain stone. 3. A 
French statesman. 4. To calumniate. 5. A promontory of 
Sicily. 6. Belonging to the intestines. 7. To rebuild. 
Baltimore, Ma. Hat Hazarp. 


Answers Next Month. 
Answers To PuzziEs 1n THE OctossR NUMBER. 
No. 80. 
BED 
COMET 
BODEFUL 
EMELINE 
DEFICIT 
TUNIC 
LET 
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No. 81. va 
‘Shire, hire, ire, re, e. 


No, 82, 
0 
CAB 
a CABIN 
BIN 
N 


Slapdash. 


No. 84. 


AUSTEBE 

ULLAGE 

8 LANG 

TANG 

EG@, 

RE 

E 

No. 85. 

Flying-fish (“ F"—lying.) 


No. 86, 





ART NEEDLEWORK. 
I.—LINEN. 


’ The textile fabrics suitable for embroidery are not very 
numerous, and, with very few exceptions, are exactly similar 
to those that were in use centuries ago. Modern industry 
has not done much for us, either by discovering new 
materials, or by inventing novel modes of manufacturing 
the old ones, Linen is one of the oldest fabrics used for 
embroidery: it is well adapted for that purpose, and many 
kinds may be used. 

Round towelling, of a loose texture, is an excellent 
material, especially for beginners and children, as it is easy 
to work on, and very cheap. It can be had of very good 
quality for a comparatively low price, Round towelling may 
be used for antimacassars, table-mats, kettle-holders, d’oyleys; 
but is too grey and coarse: and. narrow for five o'clock tea- 
cloths, though we have seen it used for that purpose. We 
have also seen it used as a temporary cover, to protect a 
costly Indian table-cover, instead of the latter being re- 
moved when the table it covers is used for writing, etc. 

“Crash” is the specific name of the grey linen now so 
much used for crewel work, that embroidery on it in crewels 
is often cailed “crash work.” But as there is no doubt that 
the present fashion—which, indeed, almost amounts to a 
rage—will soon pass away, we do not recommend this 
material for any important piece of needlework. For anti- 

8, it is lent; so it is for toilet covers, toilet 
mats, and night-dress cases, which may be worked to match, 
ayd which make very pretty sets when finished. But for 
drawing-room curtains, table-covers, and portidres, we should 
edvise nobler materials. 

Tea-cloth, if chosen with judgment, makes excellentem- 
broidery stuff; it is often of a very agreeable color, warmer 








in tone than crash, and pale enough, sometimes, to ‘be used 
forifive o'clock tea-cloths. Very beautiful white linen, of a 
good width, may be had for five o'clock tea-cloths. The 
warp and the woof should be of the same thickness in linen 
used for embroidery. Fine white linen is sometimes used 
for, silk embroidery, especially when ‘the whole surface is to 
be covered. ‘Twilled linen, very stout, and of a narrow 
width, is sometimes made expressly for borderings. Ry 
11.—COTTON. 


Very few cotton textures are used for embroidery. Work- 
house sheeting, which is a thick coarse twill, of the color 
technically called “ grey,” but really yellowish, is, however, 
much used for crewel work just now. Very pretty summer 
frocks for girls or little children, may be made with it, 
ornamented in crewels; and, as nearly all crewels wash well 
an elegant little costume may ‘be had at a very small 
expense, 

Oatmeal cloth is a favorite material for dresses to be em- 
broidered in crewels, and the texture being rough adapts it 
especially for throwing the colors into relief. 

Muslin may be used for embroidery. We have seen very 
pretty aprons worked in crewels, which, with a little care, 
wash extremely well. Doubtless, most of our readers have 
seen and admired exquisite specimens of Indian muslins, 
enriched with needlework in gold and floss silk. We do not 
say that it would be beyond their skill to imitate these pro- 
ductions, but as the muélin fitted for the purpose is both 
éxpensive and difficult to obtain, we do not counsel them to 
attempt the task, except for such unimportant things as 
sashes and little scarves, 

Twill cotton may be had in several colors, and answers 
very well for some purposes, to which ornamental needle- 
work may be applied—for instance, the covering of chair 
seats, In this material, there is a fine, cool earth-brown, 
inclining to purple in the shadows, which has a rich effect 
as a foundation for embroidery, There is also a very dark 
blue, which is an excellent color. 

III.—WOOLEN FABRICS. 

Serge is one of ‘the very best materials for embroidery. 
There is a thin, harsh serge, and there are other kinds that 
aré thick, soft, and rich-looking. The first is by no means 
the worst, There is also a serge which is twilled only on 
one side, and which makes a capital firm ground for needle- 
work. Cloth is weli adapted for appliqué work and silk 
embroidery ; but it does not do so well for crewel work as 
serge. It should be chosen with very little dress (to use.a 
technical term) upon it. 

Cloths and serges may be had in all colors. We have 
seen some exquisite salmon-pinks in the former, and beau- 
tiful blues and yellows in the Jatter. Blues seldom look well 
in cloth, the .material is too smooth and glossy; but the 
diagonal rib of the serge fabrics produces a play of light and 
shade that take off from the cold and harsh of the 
blue tints, 

Merinos and cashmeres may be embroidered in silk for 
dress, jackets, etc. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BGP Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has ‘been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


How to Choose Poultry —Young, plump, well-fed, but not 
too fat poultry, are the best. The skin should always be 
finely grained, clear and white, the breast full, fleshed, and 

‘the toes pliable, and easy to break when bent back. 

The b ust always be heavy in proportion to their size. 
applies to fowls. As regards ducks and geese, their 
breasts must also be very plump, the feet flexible and yellow. 
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‘When 'they are red and :hardyand the bills of the:same color, 


the shin full of hairs; and coarse, they are old. _ For boiling, 
thé white-legged poultry must: be chosen, becatise; when 
dressed, their appearance is, by far, more delicate; but dark- 
legged .ones: are! more! juicy; and of. better. flavor;| when 
roasted... .The greatest precaution ought to be taken. to pre- 
went.poultry from, getting at all tainted before it is cooked; 
unless the weather be very warm, it should be kept fora 
day or two, at the least, and @ great ‘teal longer in the win- 


ter... Pigeons are. the better for being cooked the same-day’ 


they are killed, for they lose their flavor by hanging for 
ever so short a time, Turkeys are both tough. and poor 
eating, if not kept long enough. A goose should hang up 
for some days, in the winter, béfore,it.is cooked, The same 
rule applies to fowls in the cold season. Take great care to 
cook your poultry thoroughly, for nothing is more revolting 
to the palate than under-done poultry. 

A Delicious Way of Cooking, a .Rabbit—Take a nice, fresh 
rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry it brown, with some slices 
of pickled pork, and, some onions, shred fine. When nice 
and brown, take it out of the frying pan, and put it in a 
stew-pan; with water sufficient to cover it. Pepper and 
Salt to taste; thicken with some flour and butter ;, add force- 
meatballs, but, be sure not to put the fat out of the frying- 
pan. |, Let the gravy, be the thickness of rich cream. 

Potato Croquets.—Boil and ‘mash potatoes when hot, and 
add a piece of butter, the size of an egg; a teaspoonful of 


‘white powdered sugar, salt, and two well-beaten eggs; mix ; 


dt well together, and then make it inte small cone or pear- 
shaped pieces; let them stand till quite cold; then dip them 
dnto raw egg and bread-crumbs (plenty of the latter), and fry 
‘iw boiling lard. 


White Haricot Beans —Soak them for twelve hours, put 
‘them in a saucepan of cold water, let it come gradually to 
the boil, then simmer till quite tender; drain, and put them 
at once into a stewpan, with some fresh butter, chopped 
parsley, salt, pepper, and a little lemon juice, toss them well, 
and serve very hot. 

Sauce for Roast Beef.—Graté horee-radish on a grater into 
@ basin, adi two tablespoonfuls of cream, ‘with a little mus- 
tard and salt, mix well together, add four tablespoonfuls of 
the best vinegar, and mix the whole thoroughly. 


DESSERTS. 


Apple Fritters —Peel three large apples, core them with a 
column cutter, and cut them across in slices rather less than 
half an inch thick. Put them in a flat dish, with half a 
tumbler of brandy, and strew plenty of powdered loaf 
“sugar over them. Let them remain covered for a couple of 
hours, then take each piece separately, dip it in butter, so 
that it is well covered with it, and ‘fry a golden color, in 
plenty of hot lard. Lay the fritters in front of the fire, 
and when all are done, pile them up on # napkin, shake 
Plenty of powdered loaf sugar over them, and serve. 

Frying Batter—Beat up one tablespoonful of brandy, one 
of olive oil, and a little cold water, with the yolk of ohe egg; 
add a pinch of salt, then work in sufficient flour to make, 
with the addition of more water, as much batter as will be 
wanted for the above. It should be of the consistency of 
thick cream. Just before serving, whisk the whites of two 
eggs to a froth, and mix them lightly, but effectually, with 
the batter. 

Fig Pudding. —Three-quarters pound grated bread-crumbs, 
six ounces suet, chopped fine, a-half pound figs, also chopped, 
six ounces moist sugar, some nutmeg, a teapoupful of milk, 
and one egg. Mix the bread and suet first, then the figs, 
sugar, nutmeg, and egg, and add the milk lastly, na 
basia for four hours, Serve with sweet suc a sh 
quantity can be made, and boiled two hours. 6 

Quéten of Puddings,—Soak a pint of bread-crumbs in boiling 





milk, add the yolks of fout eggs, well beaten, and sugar to 
taste. Bake in a pie-digh;, when cold, spread jam over the 
top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, with four tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Put into the 
oven, and bake a very light brown. Flavor with essence of 
vanilla or lemon. 

Tapioca Pudding —Soak ‘in'-warm water, one teacupful of 
tapioca. Beat four eggs’ with'threé tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Melt in half a pint of mitk, one tablespoonful of butter. 
Stir all together; flavor to your taste, and bake in a quick 
oven. * 

CAKES. 

Rice Cake-—The weight of four eggs in ground rice the 
same in loaf sugar, pounded and sifted; the same weight of 
fresh butter, beaten to.a cream; the weight of two in flour, 
the rind of half a lemon grated. Mix the dry ingredients 
well together, then’ adi the butter and four eggs well 
beaten ; and lastly the juite of half a lemon and half a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda; beat thoroughly. Line a tin 
with buttered paper, put in the mixture and bake im- 
mediately. The oven must be moderately quick at first, but 
when the cake has risen, it should be put back a little, so that 
it may become thoroughly soaked. A few stripes of candied 
citron or lemon peel and some sugar comfits may be placed 
on the top of the cake to ornament it. 

Plum Cake——One pound flour; half-ponnd butter, half- 
pound dark moist sugar, half-pound currants, half-pound 
raisins, half-pound mixed candied peel, quarter-pound sweet 
almonds, one ounce mixed spice, half-ounce grated lemon 
rind, one tablespoonful brandy, one teaspoonful carbonate 
soda, ditto of tartaric acid, milk; dry and sift the flower, 
wash and pick the cnrrants, and stone the raisins ; well mix 
all the dry ingredients:together, beat the butter to a cream, 
and mix well in the dough; add sufficient cold milk to form 
a stiff paste; bake in a hot oven. 

Inuncheon Cake-—Take one and a-half pound dough, half- 
pound currants, half-ounce carraway seeds, six ounce sugar, 
two or three eggs, and half-pound clarified dripping or of 
butter. Spread out the dough on the paste-board, pull it 
well out, rub in the currants and sugar, then add the 
dripping or ‘butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all well 
together, leave it to rise, put it into tins, and bake about an 
hour in a moderate oven. 

Gingerbread—Take two and a-half pounds flour, two pounds 
treacle, ten ounces butter, half-ounce carraway seeds (stoned 
raisins may be substituted for carraway seeds), half-ounce of 
cinnamon, half-ounce ginger (ground), half-ounce Jamaica 
pepper, four eggs, a little black pepper, and about half-ounce 
of carbonate of soda. “Beat the butter to a cream, and mix it 
with all the other ingredients. Put it in a buttered tin, 
and bake in a slow oven. | 

Seed Cake—One pound of butter beaten to a cream, one 
pound of sifted lump sugar, one pound of flour well dried, 
eight eggs, (yolks and whites beaten separately), and carra- 
way seeds to taste. | Mix the ingredients, and beat all well 
together for an‘hour. Put the batter into a tin shape lined 
with paper, and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

MISCELLANFOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

To Preserve Butter—Take two parts of the best common 
salt, one part of good loaf sugar, and one part of salpetre; 
beat them well together. To one pound butter thoroughly 
cleansed. from.the milk put one ounce this composition; 
work it well, and put down when it becomes firm and cold. 
The butter. thus preserved is the better for keeping, and 
should not be used under a month, The butter should be 
kept from the air, and is best in pots of the best glazed 
earthenware that will hold. from ten pound to fourften 
pound each. 

Oyster Fritters—A pint and a-half of milk, one pany a- 
quarter pound flour, four eggs, the yolks of the eggs must 
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vbe beaten very thick, to which add the milk and flour, stir 
the whole well together; whisk the whites to a stiff froth, 
and stir them gradually into the batter; take a spoonful of 
the mixture, drop an oyster into it,and fry it in hot lard; 
let them be a light brown on both sides, The oysters should 
not be put,into the batter all at once, as they would thin it. 


‘Vinegar as an Aid to: Digestion.—Vinegar, when taken with 
food in moderate quantities, assists digestion. It is especially 
nseful when taken with raw vegetable food, such as salads 
and similar articles of diet, It is also of; great use in aiding 
‘the digestion of those kinds of food, such as salmon, which 
contain large quantities of rich and oily principles, 





HOUSEHOLD DEOORATION. 

HancinG Baskets or Moss anv SHELLS.~-The materials 
which may be used for the construction of hanging baskets 
are almost countless, and with taste and skill many ordinary 
and homely articles may be converted into pretty floral or- 
naments. Two very. effective baskets have been made as 
follows: the materials for the first are sea-shell, corals, sea- 
weeds, and mosses, or any floral treasures, some asphalte 
cement, and a common red flower-pot. Make the pot quite 
warm by placing it in an oven, and at once apply the melted 
asphalte with a brush, giving two coats if necessary. Then 
roufid the upper rim, cement a border of white scallop shells, 
and two double reversed rows of smaller shells round the 
centre of the pot. On the bottom, fasten clusters of coral 
branches in such a way, that the long, narrow parts unite 
in the centre below the bottom of the pot. Between these 
cement clusters of sea-weeds. If you can collect purple, 
crimson, and other’ weeds, use them in preference to the 
Irish (carragsen) and. Iceland moss, which can be bought 
from the druggists. Dip'the ends in the hot cement, and 
fasten the clusters closely over the whole bare surface of the 
pot. When entirely dry, touch the extreme ends with dam- 
mar varnish, and dust a very little fine frosting upon the 
surface, occasionally applying touches of green, blue, violet, 
and crimson distemper colors, which will relieve the dull- 
ness of the black, and white. Branches‘ of,coral are next 
fastened round the very edge of the pot, and on each side 
projecting pieces, to which the suspension cords may appear 
to be attached, though for safety they might better be passed 
through holes drilled in the pot. 

The companion to this basket has for the foundation a pot 
of the same kind, but ornamented with a different class of 
materials, consisting of lichens, hardened fungi, burrs, cones, 
bark, etc. In‘ order to impart the necessary brightening 
up to the rich browns and wood colors, holes are cut in the 
sides and bottom of the pots, and lycopodium, or Saxifraga 
sarmentosa and Feltonias introduced, which soon root, and, 
mingling with the rugged covering, form a good ‘effect. 
Round the rim of the ‘pot fasten a border of the shell-like 
fungi, taking single sections, and arranging them uniformly ; 
fill the interstices between these with lichens, in various 
shades of blue and ‘pale green.. Around the centre; make 
the double row of the smaller fungi, and fill the spaces with 
purple moss or with rock moss, and touch the tips with 
Scarlet sealing wax, ‘dissolved in hot alcohol: Between 
these light rows fasten burrs, cones, etc., neatly arranged 
between the holes filled with lycopodium. On the bottom, 
cement light gnarled roots or branches, arranged in the 
same manner as the coral branches on the marine basket, 
and the same at the top.. The various tints of greens, 
browns, and wood tints form a, pretty combination. . For 
stocking these baskets, nothing is so. effective as a fine 
group of ferns, and the creeping fern, Lygodium palmatum, 
and the Japanese climbing fern, Lygodium scandens, to 
climb up the supports, then reach over and. festoon.the 
extended branches, 

Vou. LXXVIII.—27. 








FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fra. 1.—Vistrrng-Dress oF. Frencu Biue Casumers.— 
The skirt is made in wide box-plaits, alternating with narrow 
kilt-plaits; plaited ruffle around the bottom. The ovor- 
skirt is draped Jow down, very simply, meeting.in the front. 
The long coat has a deep cape, which is trimmed with 
cashmere, gold color embroidered in dark brown. The same 
cashmere for the cuffs, pockets, and the triangular piece in 
front. A bunch of gold colored ribbon is placed where the 
over-skirt opens over the lower skirt. Bonnet of blue 
felt, trimmed with gold colored feathers and ribbon. 


Fig. 11.—WaxkineG on Hovse-Dress or CLARET-COLORED 
Camex’s Hamm.—The back is demi-trained (if for the house) 
and is trimmed with these scant ruffles, and a plain width is 
carelessly draped above them. The front is finished at the 
bottom, with a side-plaiting (which is to be continued around 
the skirt, if short), and is Jaid in crosswise plaits across the 
front. A wide piece of claret-colored velvet finishes the bot- 
tom. The body is cut with a very long point in front, and 
has a small coat basque at the back. The simulated vest, 
collar and cuffs are velvet. Gray felt hat, trimmed with 
claret-colored feathers. 

Fig. 111.—Wepprne-Drrss or Wate Brocavr AnD Watts 
Satin.—The round dress is trimmed with two narrow ruffles 
of plaited satin. The waist and narrow front of the dress 
are of brocade; but the principal front is made of white 
satin, the plaits of which are drawn to a point in front, above 
the ruffles, and ‘fastened with a fan plaiting of the satin, fn 
which is stuck a bunch of orange blossoms. The satin falls 
loosely over thé flowers. ! The waist has collar, cuffs, and 
facings of the satin, and is or ted with bunches of 
orange blossoms. . The under-waist is of plaited tulle, with 
a full lace ruffle at the neck, The long, court train is of the 
brocade, caught at the sides. with orange blossoms; long 
tulle veil. 

Fig. 1v.—Evenine Drtss or Buack Vetvet.—The long 
train islaid in plaits, which diverge fan-shape at the bottom. 
The princess over-dress falls in a puff over the train at the 
back, and opens over a round apron-shaped front, edged with 
white lace. The corsage is high at the hack, and pointed in 
the neck in front, over a piece of yellow satin, brocaded in 
black, thus forming a square neck. The facing of the collar, 
sleeves, and paniers, are of yellow satin, brocaded in black. 
The sleeves and paniers are edged with white lace. 

Fia. v.—WALKING-DRESs OF A COMBINATION oF LIGHT 

Fawn-Cotorep Camet’s Harr, ann Correr-Brown Bro- 
CADED Casumere.—The back of the dress is of the light 
fawn color, and fs edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. The 
front of the dress is of the brown brocade, which extends 
high enough up to meet the simulated fawn-colored vest. 
It has revers ‘at the side, trimmed with gimp stars. The 
polonaise back ‘falls in a loose puff, quite low down. The 
revers to the polonaise, the broad collar and cuffs, are of the 
brocade, and are trimmed with gimpstars. Bonnet, brown 
velvet, trimmed with red poppies and leaves. 
° ‘Fig. vt.—Waxine-Jacxet or Brown Rispsep Crori. It 
is double-breasted, cut off below the waist, and has the short 
skirt added. Collar and cuffs of darker brown velvet. Brown 
felt hat, round in shape, trimmed with brown silk, with 
yellow roses in front: © | ! 

Fic. vii—Opzna MANTLE or evening wrap of cream-colored 
satin, brocadéd and trimmed with rich fringe. 

Fid. vii.—Brown Sear-Sain Toque, trimmed with two 
red pompons made of silk. 

Fic. 1x.—Youne Lapy’s Jacket or Gray Cxorn, close- 
fitting and double-breasted, The collar, cuffs and revers in 
front are of gray satin, Gray felt hat.and feathers., Black 

re dress. ; 
-CoLoRED Pius Bonner, lined with poppy- 
A nest of birds’ heads atthe top, and strings of 
soft, cream-colored silk. 
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Fra. xt.—Moryine-Dness ‘(folded 80! as’ to ‘show the 
trimmings) ‘or Viotxt-CoLtorzp -Camrt's Hair, with the 
collar, cuffs and front trimmings of Bussian lace. 

Fig. xtt.—Warxrnc-Dress or ALMOND-Brown Casiiwenr, 
trimmed with two side-plaited ruffles, The plain over- 
skirt is faced and turned up carelessly with a silk of the 
same color. Brown felt bonnet, trimmed with almond-brown 
feathers. 


Fia, x111,—Carrtage-Dress oF F BLACK 81x. The bottom 
two box: ruffles, The front is puffed lengthwise. 
The cloak is of black silk, and is long and plain, with very 
large round sleeves, It is much ‘ trimmed'with velvet, rich 
fringe and gimp. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with yellow 
lace and red roses, 

Fig. x1v.—Watsixa on. House-Dress or Dark Buive 
Wooren Marertat, with red polka dots. The short, round 
skirt is bordered with two kiltings, and the full tunic, which 
forms pointsat the sides, is held up in the centre with a bow of 
red. The back is puffed,. The basque-bodice is trimmed 
with a plaiting, and is slightly open in front, with revers 
filled in with muslin. 

Fie, xv.—Hovsz on Watarya-Dazes of plain and spotted 
bdge, the latter being.a much darker shade than the former. 
The kilting to the skirt is bordered with a band of the dark 
color, and the plaited searf that crosses the tablier is of the 
two materials, _The long bodice has a simulated basque of 
spotted bége, and the triple collars match it, also the cuffs 
and necktie, which last is edged with. lace. , 

Fig. xvi-~—Har or Brown SEAL 8x1, trimmed with one 
wing. 

Fie. xvn.—New Strtz Winter Bownet or Gray Braver, 
Hned and trimmed with black velvet. 

Genrrat Remanrks—There is nothing new to chronicle in 
the way of fashion, since our lengthy descriptions in thé 
October number. There are hundreds of variations on the 
styles of the past season, but Fashion seems really to have 
exhausted herself, her variety has been so great. Still, old 
dresses may be made to look new by an entire change of cut 
or trimming; and in the present large field for choice, all 
ages and styles may be suited. 

Walking~dresses are usually made of some woolen material, 
hort, with but little, trimming, and a close-fitting coat. 
basque, over which is worn in colder weather a dolman, or 
half-close-fitting jacket of requisite warmth. For these 
plain walkfag-dresses, ladies light habit cloth is most used, 
but this is heavy if made with kilt-plaitings, _ Wide.worsted 
braid, known as “military braid,” is the most suitable 
trimming. 

Visttrna, Reception AND Hovse-Dresses are much more 
elaborate. In these many frills and bows are employed, and 
plush, velvet, gay brocades, colored bead trimmings, em- 
broideries, and much laco is used. ‘The style of these dresses 
is entirely optional, only good taste dictates that the colors 
stiould be harmonious, and that the dress should not be too 
elaborate for the oceasion on which it is. worn. For 9 
woman with a limited wardrobe, the dresses should be 
rather plain than otherwise, as it is always better to be 
under-dressed than over-dressed. Moreover, when a dress 
is very conspicuous it becomes marked, the wearer is known 
at once by it, and her friends as‘well as herself goon become 
tired of it. The plainer dross may be freshened and varied 
by ribbons, lace fichus, and other trimmings that are com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

Tt will be seen by dur many engravings, that all/dresdes 
are made close hanging in the front, and at the sides; but 
many of the house dresses are made to puff outs 
the back. Some personé even wear soft nustin 
give the required bouffant effect. 

It is quite impossible to describe the make of all the new 





dresses, or the many materials employed ‘for them, our 
fashion plates say more ‘than we can, of the many varieties, 

Croats, ‘JAckErs, AND Maries, aro”? very variety. 
For ordinary ‘wear, they are’ usually quite plain, with 
‘collar, cuffs, and pockets, of'some material différent from tho 
garment itestf, frequently with an added hood: ‘Por'carriagg 
wear, the wraps aré often much more elaborate, being 
trimmed with rich fringe of chenille or silk, black lace, jet 
gimp, cords and tassels, etc., etc. 

Bonnetg AND Hats are worn either large or small, 
according to taste; but the smaller bonnet seems rather tho 
more popular; but little face ‘trimming ‘is used, though 
strings are almost universal. In place of the felt bonnets, 
the favorite of so many years, imitations of tlie old “ beaver 
b ts,” so fashionable forty years ago, are revived. These 
bonnets are ‘soniewhat Hike the high! black ‘hats worn by 
gentlemen, only with a coarser looking fur or silk. In a fact, 
furry looking head-gear will be popular this winter, it is 
warm looking and becoming; but not as dressy as velvet, 
Plush is an admirable compromise. between the “ beavers” 
and yelvet, Satin plush, surah silk, and plumes,‘are all 
fashionable trimmings. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig, 1.—Bor’s Usster or Grax Diacona Corn, with a 
broad collar, cuffs and trimming of the opening at the back, 
of dark squirrel’s fur, 

Fig, u.—Gtaz's. Broysr. Dares or Brown Twi.irp 
FLannen.—Double box-plaited: skirt... The fulness of the 
loose bodice is confined with triple gatherings, finished with 
a knotted bow. Collar, cuffs, and trimmings around the 
skirt of fine black Astracan, 

Fra. 111.—Girv’s Coat oF Brown Crora.—The back is in 
the dolman shape, with wide sleeves. ‘The front is princess 
shape, and it is ornamented with gimp and dark brown fur. 
White cashmere hood, trimmed with fur and gay plaid 
ribbons, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
@ Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and diseretion, by an experi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list includes Ladics’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Ontfits, Infants’ Ward: 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses,.cloaka, sacks, ulsters, odvuelenam, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, 
and giving general eiaianiiatiansencapedaminmaicmaied 
promptly attended to, 

The advantages gained by our > debearibere sending their 
orders to our Prrchesing Agency have been appreciated by the 
large number who have been served since it has been established, 
in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulare, 
containing full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing 
for them. Address all'communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BGIn remitting, get'a Post-Office order, or « draft on Phila- 
délphia, or New York; tf these cannot be had, then register 
your letter. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


(November 16, 1379.) 


* One thing should be thoronghly understood ‘by Teaders. 
It is the fact that a newspaper vouthes simply for the 
nuture of the matter furnished by its patrons. This, of 
course, does not preclude the publication of extravagant, 
and-even unwarranted statements; a proper apprehension 
of this fact might often prevent such. experiences as have 
led to a wholesale and unjust denunciation of the advertising 
public, That in this age é6f progress and invention much, 
which seems doubtful upon its face, is in reality founded 
upon fact, would appear from the following. The wonderful 
results said to have been secured by an article now very 
generally before the public, led a Tribune reporter to make 
numerous interviews, the result of which is herewith given. 
Mr. D. B. Cook, who was at one, time a member of the ex- 
tensive book and stationery establishment of Keen, Cook 
& Co, of this city, but who is at present the purchasing 
agent of the American Express Company, was visited in his 
private office in the building of that concern on Monroe 
street. Mr. Cook said that he would gladly bear testimony 
to the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil in a very stubborn case of 
rheumatism, The patient was a very old lady, and had such 
decided objections to publicity of any kind, that she would 
not-alliow her name to be published. She had suffered for 
yéars with inflammatory rheumatism, and had spent a large 
amount of money on medicine and medical attendance. 
Hearing of the St. Jacobs Oil, she requested Mr. Cook to get 
her a bottle of it,and he did 80. The relief obtained was 
dimost instantaneous, and the old lady (her age is 81 years) 
a day or two.ago stated that she felt so strong and lively, 
that, if she had a mind to, she could dance with as much 
ease as when she was a girl. The reporter expressed a very 
strong desire to publish the name of the old lady, 
but Mr. Cook said that she would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, permit it, though, if any person desired to do so, 
they could call on him, when he would provide them with 
‘the fullest particulars in thé case, Having heard the name 
of Mr. Wesley Sisson, a well-known lawyer of this city, 
mentioned in connection with a wonderful cure, the 
reporter visited him at his office, at No, 169 Washington 
street. The statement which the reporter heard here was 
80 wonderful, that, had it come from a less reliable source, 
it would have been deemed hardly trustworthy. The gen- 
tleman stated that during‘the summer months he paid a 
visit to Mobile, Alabama, and that, while there, he must 
have become affected by the-malarial vapors which abound 
ai the gulf coast, as, after his arrival home, three months 
ago, he took sick with the rheumatism, The’ malady 
attacked liim in the back and thighs, where it was sciatic in 
its nature, and in the arms and shoulders, where it was of 
theinflammatory type. After weeks of agony, which three 
successively called doctors failed to cure, he was recom- 
mended to buy the St, Jacobs Oil, and, after much opposi- 
tion on his part, as he did not believe that any externally 
applied remedy could help so stubborn and serious a case, 
he consented, and sent for a couple of bottles. The sciatic 
pains, which, arising in the base of the backbone, extended 
through the muscles of both legs, and into the knee, were 
chused by the slightest attempt of his to move in bed, while 
his arms and shoulders were so affected that he could not 
éven feed himself, Tho first application of the new remedy 
ended the trouble in the shoulders, and brought slight relief 
to the sciatic pains, After two bottles had-been msed, a 
further marked improvement was felt, and in another week 
he was cured and uble to go to his business—thirty pounds 
lighter in weight than when he was first attacked. with 
sickness; but thanks to four bottles of St. Jacobs Oil, a well 





man, Mr. Sisson was enthusiastic in his laudation of the 
remedy, which he hoped would be sought by all who were 
suffering as he had been, and he said that he could not find 
Words in which to express his gratitude for his cure. At 
thesame time, he produced a letter which he had written to 
Messrs. Vogeler &°Co., the proprietors of the remedy de 
scribing thé wonderful nature of his cure, the closing 
paragraph of which ran-as follows: ‘If any person afflicted 
as I was desires a stronger testimonial, I shall tell them, if 
they call upon me, to give St. Jacoby Oil a fair trial; and I 
now feel as though I could assure them the same grateful 
and speedy relief that I have expericnced.’’ It should be 
added that Mr, Sisson had vainly tried a variety of compli- 
cated and painful treatments, in the form of baths, cuppings, 
etc., which had brought no relief, and that he was on the 
point of going to Hot Springs, when he was induced to try 
St. Jacobs Oil, with the happy results already described. At 
the residence of Mtto Winther, No. 246 Wabash ayenue, 
cashier for four years for Mr. Ira Brown, the well-known 
real estate man, the news gatherer found further evidences 
of the curative power of the wonderful remedy. Mr. 
Winther said that a fortnight ago he had a very sharp 
attack of rheumatism in the legs, which disabled him from 
attending to his duties. Medical attendance had failed to 
do him any and when a friefd*recommended St. 
Jacobs Oil to him, he at once tried a bottle, and with abso- 
lutely immediate benefit, which has been lasting, no symp- 
tom of the trouble having recurred since. He thought, 
though, that the case of Miss Mugan, a girl living witha | 
family in the same. building, was, at least, equally remark- 
able. Miss Mugau had for several days been suffering from 
neuralgia in its most terrible form. The agony, which 
rendered her almost crazy, gave way to rione of a number 
of remedies used, until, by Mr. Winther’s advice, the won- 
derful Oil was applied, when a perfect and lasting banish- 
ment of the pain was accomplished in less than five minutes. 
Mr. Winther is an intelligent and educated gentleman, who 
speaks five languages fluently, and whose indorsement of 
the remedy is that of a man who knows thoroughly what 
he is speaking about. Professor Edward Holst, the pianist 
and composer, who resides in the same building, stated that 
some weeks ago he was attacked with catarrh of the throat, 
of a most malignant form. He was entirely disabled from 
visiting his many pupils, and the suffering from the disorder 
was intense. He summoned medical attendance, and tried 
& number of remedies in vain, when a few appiications of 
the Oil effected a rapid and thorough removal of the disease. 
Mme. Marie Salvotti, the famous prima donna, who charmed 
the audience of the Wilhelmj Charity Concert, a few weeks 
ago, and who, it is understood, intends accompanying that 
famous violinist ‘upon his tour to California, gave the 
following testimony on behalf of the remedy: ‘* Having 
repeatedly had occasion to seek relief in cases of neuralgic 
and rheumatic pains, as well as when suffering from trou- 
blesome sore throat, I find, after vainly trying many reme- 
dies, that nothing can compare with St. Jacobs Oil, as a 
prompt and reliable cure for the ailments named. A num- 
ber of my professional friends, who have experienced like 
satisfactory results, keep it as a traveling companion, and 
aré also enthusiastic in its praise.’ 

Taking in view the number of testimonials in siipport of 
the efficacy of St, Jacobs Ofl, and the high character of those 
supplying them, the inference is irresistible that the remedy 
is the most remarkable, for such diseases as have been mien- 

édin the above interviews, that has yet been discovered, 
their value as a guide afd suggestion to 
, there is nothing unmercantile or unpro- 
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WHEEL CHAIRS F 


Excivstvery—ALL “yk and Sizes for 
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- of movemen' Rameciess Patentee 
and Maker. of the: “Rolling. Chairs” 
pushed about at fhe Centenn For Illustrate 












send stam: ond ial ot on m Peterson’s Magazine. 
6. SATE, 38 Pinte St, New York. 





This invaluable and strictly American — 
Food prepared from the receipe ofone of N. 
Y: City’s most eminent physicians, may be 


on the Proper Nourishment of 
Infants FREE, VICTOR EB. MAUGER & 
PETRIE, 104 to 110 Reade St., New York, 











AMPLIIN’S 


E1QUID PEARL 


Is used by Actresses, Opera Singers, and Ladies of Fashion, 
to create the distingué appearance 80 much admired by every 
one, By its use the ronghest skin is made innate ane 
radiant texture of youthful beauty. Use the LAQUID 
EARL accordin ng to directions, and you need no longer 
complain of a freckled, tanned, or rustic complexion. Bold 
So all druggists. Price 50 cents‘a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 





’ A P :—G Cc. 
HANFORD’S Mier Bical. Soda "Contains 


NONE SUCH ron for rod not represented 

BAKING Sout, &c. ‘Sam ple of bare pow 
tect 

POWDER. “Gc aap 5 ney 





i CURE 


To the Editor: . Dean Smr:— 

Please inform your readers that I 

have a positive remedy for the cure 
of the above and that by i 


use in my practice, Lhave cu of cases of the 
worst ON aud of 1OUSANi and will give 
for a case i i not-cure or y deed, ag: 
strong is my faith, I will send oI 
together with a valuable treatise, to ri; sufferets addressing 
dress, Please 


me, giving th their name, express, and 
show this letter to anyone you ae ico ke is suffering 
with = b si disease, and oblige. wi & Tare yours, 
DR. H..G. ROOT, 183 PEARL 8T., 


5 0 Now Style Cards. Lithographed in Nor colors, 10¢ 
60 Ag’ts Samples 10, Conn. Card Co., Northford, Ct 








JOSTEEL PENS.» 


Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
LLOTTS «.. Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold 4 Sorougnout the World, 








(A Medicine, not a drink,}con- 
tains Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, and the Purest and 
Dest Medical Qualities of all 
other Bitters. 
















A little Hop Bitters saves big 
doctors bills, and “$500 will 
be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help.” i 





$55. 66 ve . or v iaheit 84 ¢ “Outfit oe 
EG. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
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50 (\ Pin-a-4, ¢ Chromo, , Lily, J a? Mardis, ¢ etc, nagtcs Carda, 


GLOBE CARD CO., Northferd, 
THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 


in case, 100. 








Pasa Ravcoe, Many long in ues, 01d Baths renewed. 
Send for Cirevlare. £.J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. > 
~~ BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED PICTURES sent, Post- 
15 paid, for 10 cts. Address, F. L. Clinton, — Ie, Cf 











Gold, 3, 10c, 
BO Zoe Agts. Sam ‘Simple, 10e.” 8TE Na BROS, No Nori oy 
Transfer Pictures, Pieter ce BC, 5 ys afl 
Pegi) ge: 13 Ber irate Ho 


ae 10c. => 


! o 10 Forel. eben Conds 


10c. ; 
‘a A Pag oA 8x12, 100. ioral Sr 
Seal Flora: Su 
hea’ - eed ea ae i Flower Fon 
8A ‘utumn mee 
sph face. Ai for pis 8 Stdmps 
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[See the Story, “ The Night in the Forest." 
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DEMI-LONG COSTUME: FRONT AND BACK. 
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NEW STYLE WRAP. HEAD DRESS. 
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HOUSE DRESS. NEW STYLE WRAP. FLORAL COLLARET. 




















NURSERY HEARTH-RUG. COVER FOR TRAVELLING WRAPS. SHOE CASE. 
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TABLE-CLOTH IN JAVA CANVAS, WITH DETAHL«WORK-POCKET, CLOSED AND OPEN. 
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LITTLE GIPSY JANE. 





vil - lage maids P've com- fort bland, Of sweethearts who tom, 


- ly just to cross the hand Of Lit -tle Gip - sy Jane. 
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2. With the lark, I greet the morn, 
When the-dew is on the rye; 
ee the bari neath the thorn, 


ayer wee tales if house, itd land, 
And husbands rich to gain ; 
“She has but just to cross fhe hand 
Of Little ipsy Jane. 
Tra la la la, &e. 
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